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THE sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, met at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from February 25 to March 2. The ten 
thousand delegates attended nearly 250 ses- 
sions, many of which had been planned by 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, California, and president of the 
organization, to implement the work of the 
Educational Policies Commission. Presi- 
dent Sexson selected for his convention 
theme ‘‘The Foundations of American 
Education. ”’ 

The Edueational Policies Commission 
celebrated its third anniversary with the 
achievement of certain important goals. It 
had defined the functions of education in 
democracy, outlined the structure and ad- 
ministration of education in the United 
States, and made the most significant state- 
ment of the purposes of education from any 
source within the last two decades. It was 
the purpose of the Cleveland meeting to 
extend the application of these policies to 
school procedures. 

‘‘Edueation becomes an implementation 
of social policy designed to perpetuate an 
accepted seale of values,’’ said Dr. Sexson 
in describing his convention plans. ‘‘Ideals, 
purposes, values—whatsoever people out of 
their intelligence and their experience de- 
clare to be worth while—these things con- 
stitute the foundations of all education. 
-. . So, the American Association of School 


Administrators has attempted to examine 
the foundations of education in America in 
this year of 1939 in every village and ham- 
let, in every city and state, in the millions 
of homes that dot our countryside. ’’ 


SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 


‘‘Bar the spiritual values from our cul- 
ture and it becomes dull, uninteresting, un- 
inspiring and lacking in nutriment,’’ said 
Dr. Sexson in introducing this topic to his 
programs; ‘‘for that which nourishes the 
spirit of men and lifts their eyes outward 
and upward has been the cornerstone of all 
worth-while phases of our American life, 
both private and public.’’ 

The president selected to present this 
topic at the opening vesper session Theo- 
dore Gerald Soares, professor of ethics, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena. Dr. Soares’s address was a plea ‘‘for 
the unimportant man.’’ He pointed to the 
fact that the unimportant man has always 
been valued in the aggregate. ‘‘We use 
him. He is excellent cannon fodder in time 
of war when constant replacements are re- 
quired. He is indispensable as the cheap 
labor which industry demands in large 
amounts. We must have the great mass of 
workers as the base on which the structure 
of civilization is to be raised. But the indi- 
vidual has always been insignificant.’’ In 
an optimistic note, Dr. Soares declared that 
in the large perspective of history the real 
progress of civilization in the twentieth 
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century will be measured not so much in 
the terms of material achievement as in the 
greater recognition of the place of the un- 
important worker and member of society. 
‘We are growing more humane,’’ he said. 
‘“We are becoming more interested in the 
happiness of all the people. . . . Each of 
us is a person, the center of his own world ; 
each individual is of value. . We must 
build on that. It is the spiritual founda- 
tion of our American life, and therefore of 
American education.”’ 


DEMOCRACY 


The earliest publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission was entitled 
‘“‘The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy.’’ Many addresses, 
therefore, related to this topic at various 
convention sessions. Jan Masaryk, for- 
merly minister from Czecho-Slovakia at the 
court of St. James in London, was a key- 
note speaker on democracy. Contrasting 
the educational systems in authoritarian 
states with those in popular governments, 
Mr. Masaryk called upon American educa- 
tors to accept responsibility for the ‘‘intel- 
lectual, moral and physical development 
of the youth upon whom this democracy 
depends. ’’ 

The former minister from the dismem- 
bered republic, of which his father was the 
founder-president, criticized sharply pres- 
ent practices of the democratic govern- 
ments in Europe, characterizing them as 
pussyfooting, blushing and 
evading.’’ He advocated that the democ- 
racies, not only in Europe but elsewhere, 
take a leap from the aggressive policies of 
the totalitarian governments and actively 
safeguard their essential institutions, fac- 
ing the fundamental issues squarely. 


‘*tiptoeing, 


The greatest service to the cause of democracy 
which the United States of America in general, and 
the educators of youth in particular, can do is to 
make the youth realize the overwhelming advan- 
tages of democracy over every other system of gov- 
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ernment. . . . But let us do it by intellectual jp. 
dependence instead of regimentation; by baseball 
instead of continuous marching; by training for 
dignified peace instead of preparation for horrible 
slaughter; by religious liberty instead of making 
God out of either an individual or a state; by love 
instead of hate; by truth instead of lies. 


Lord Bertrand Russell, addressing the 
Department of Secondary School Prinej- 
pals, described democracy as a sort of com- 
promise between individualism and totali- 
tarianism. ‘‘The business of education in 
relation to democracy is to try to produce 
the type of character which is willing to 
advocate its own opinion as vigorously as 
may be, but also willing to submit to the 
majority when it finds the majority going 
against it,’’ said the English philosopher. 

Relegating education of the emotions 
largely to the home, he would place upon 
the schools the responsibility for preparing 
youth intellectually for democracy. With 
a suggestive caution that the schools incul- 
eate the attitude of tolerance and respect 
for others necessary in a democracy, he 
stated that, ‘‘The temper of intelligence 
that is needed to work a democracy is ex- 
actly analogous in practical life to what the 
scientific temper is in the intellectual life.” 
He urged teachers to condition their stu- 
dents against propaganda and to teach 
pupils to form opinions for themselves. 

The Future: President Edmund E. Day, 
Cornell University, bespoke consideration 
for American youth distressed by lack of 
opportunity in to-day’s world. 

Young Americans regard democracy with an at- 
titude, not of skepticism, but of frank questioning. 
They can see—as can all of us—that democracy is 
in a measure of distress, and they are led to wonder 
how serious the complications will turn out to be. 
. .. They are likely to think of democracy as 4 
bookish ideal of government. ... They wonder 
whether democracy can maintain a satisfactory 
level of economic efficiency; whether it can solve 
the problem of unemployment. They hope they 
will not have to choose between freedom and 4 


decent job.... 
Let us be thankful that American youth no longe! 
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takes democracy in childlike faith. The time has 
arrived for dealing more openly and constructively 
with those phases of American life which belie our 


democratie ideals. 


President Day expressed the hope that 
youth with its frank questioning might lead 
‘America to replace its complacency with 
honest concern for the future. 

Far from accepting the belief that Amer- 
icans could not be jarred from their com- 
placency sufficiently to revitalize democ- 
racy, Allen A. Stockdale, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, 
offered the testimony of history in democ- 
racy’s behalf: 

History shows us eyeles of rising and falling dic- 
tators. Experience reveals the collapse and chaos 
of the failures of man-made schemes and the cruel 
rulings of selfish though powerful persons. De- 
mocracy, with free enterprise and competition, 
gives us a record of 150 years of American consti- 
tutional government where business and industry, 
through the freedom and cooperation of educated 
individuals, have produced a nation of better health, 
better living and working conditions, more of life’s 
good things, with higher wages to buy them. 


Emphasizing the necessity of consciously 
directing society toward democratic ideals, 
H. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State University, 
claimed that American democracy is not so 
much the result of foresight as of fortui- 
tous combinations of circumstances and of 


resources. 


The fruits of our democracy, whatever over the 
years these may have been, have not been, at all 
points, the result of deliberate cultivation. They 
have come into being as men in an expanding world 
have jostled aside their equally exuberant fellows 
in the exeiting rush to push the frontier into the 
oblivion where it now resides. They have emerged 
even as ruthless men rose to the height of heroes 
because the fact of their action opened up new op- 
portunity for thousands upon thousands of other 
MGNs 5% .)4 \s men have struggled to gain control 
of resources, to dominate in production and dis- 
tribution, to lead in political action, they have all 
the while had a sense of being engaged in the glori- 
ous task of becoming more effective men. It has 
been through action, and counteraction, with and 
Without the sanction of existing institutions, that 
the values of our culture have taken form. 
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Resources: Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes selected for his topic ‘‘Con- 
servation and Democracy.’’ The first por- 
tion of his address was devoted to the con- 
servation of those natural resources upon 
which Dr. Hullfish claimed that America 
has depended in part for the rise of its free 
institutions. Declaring that waste and pil- 
lage and threatened physical destruction of 
our country can not be less important than 
the names of state capitals, Secretary Ickes 
urged American educators to strengthen 
the teaching of conservation in our schools. 
He sounded a note of alarm at the disap- 
pearance of our forests and the gradual 
reduction in other natural resources—pe- 
troleum, soil, coal and mineral wealth. The 
secretary cited the views of Alexander 
Hamilton as indicative of the attitude of 
the nation in its youth toward the wealth 
which nature had bestowed upon it. 

Alexander Hamilton, the conservative spokesman 
of the moneyed class of his day, declared that all 
the minerals in the soil of America should be and 
should remain the property of the United States 
Government. It is fortunate that Alexander Ham- 
ilton is not here to-day, for if he were, and if 
President Roosevelt should appoint him to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, I fear that his 
views on the public ownership of minerals would 
be cited to prove him a Communist; would be used 
as an argument against his confirmation by the 
Senate. 

Turning from the question of conserving 
natural resources, the secretary revived the 
question of reorganizing the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. The 
secretary addressed himself to what he 
characterized as conservation in its broad- 
est aspect—the conservation of the Ameri- 
can nation as a functioning society of 
human beings. He presented a thesis for 
reorganization based upon the idea that the 
present structure is too easily ‘‘reduced to 
paralyzed inertia by a sinister propaganda 
whose aim is national confusion and gov- 
ernmental prostration.”’ 

Mary B. McAndrew, superintendent of 
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schools, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘Human Resources and 
Their Development.’’ She saw cause for 
alarm in the declining rate of increase in 
the American population. She pointed to 
the reduced birth rate as the most impor- 
tant cause of the trend toward a stationary 
population. She inveighed against family 
limitation through birth control, citing the 
fact that the restriction of family size is 
createst at the most favorable economic and 
social levels: 

The most backward classes are having 77 per 
cent. more children than necessary to reproduce 
themselves, and are located in certain rural areas 
and in communities at the lowest economic levels. 
These areas are quite removed from the educational 
and social influences which mean progress. On the 
other hand, the groups that could be supplying us 
with our brightest citizens are 17 per cent. below 
reproduction level. We are raising more and more 
low quality citizens, fewer and fewer high quality 
ones. This breeding from the bottom up means 
more juvenile delinquency, more crimes, more public 
charges and unemployables, fewer real leaders. 


Propaganda: At a large number of meet- 
ings, propaganda and its bearing on demo- 
cratic society was a principal subject of 
discussion. The topic of the Sunday eve- 
ning session was ‘‘ Education, Propaganda, 
and Press Freedom.’’ 

The People’s Platform, weekly program 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, was 
brought to the convention stage following 
its presentation on the network, in a dis- 
cussion of propaganda as it affects the 
various agencies of communication—press, 
radio and school. The panel was directed 
by Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

‘Press and the radio and the school have 
common cause in the freedom of expres- 
sion,’’ agreed the panel members: J. R. 
Drummond, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Wilbur S. Forrest, assistant edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune; Mal- 
colm 8. MacLean, University of Minnesota ; 
Clyde R. Miller, secretary of the Institute 
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for Propaganda Analysis, New York; and 
Alexander J. Stoddard, chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. The 
group answered ‘‘yes’’ to the question, 
‘‘Should American society go the whole 
way in permitting freedom of speech even 
to fanatics and crackpots?’’ The affirma. 
tive was based on the assumption that 
democratic institutions which can not with- 
stand the searching light of criticism may 
not be worth saving. Conclusion drawn 
from the panel discussion : 

Propaganda has its place in the press when it is 
of public interest, but it should be identified as 
propaganda and not published without indicating 
its source. A newspaper that permits propaganda 
to color its pages will eventually be penalized by its 
readers. This applies just as truly to propaganda 
emanating from the counting house as it does to 
political or any other type of propaganda. The 
majority of newspapers are trying to present fairly 
both sides of public questions. However, it may 
be noted that the press is free to be fair or unfair 
as it chooses, and to take its chances with the pub 
lic’s sense of justice. The only way to preserve 
freedom is to use it, and it will be used sometimes 
unfairly. 

The recent resolution offered by a men- 
ber of the New York City School Board 
that a ban be placed upon the use of school 
buildings by groups wishing to discuss con- 
troversial issues was declared unfortunate. 
However, the panel insisted that in such 
situations both sides have an opportunity 
to present their views. 

Dr. Stoddard denounced a not uncon- 
mon tendency to-day to lean over back 
wards in anxiety to give the isms a chance, 
while leaving democracy unsupported. 

Before a divisional meeting William H. 
Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed the school’s responsibility in teacl- 
ing students to recognize propaganda and 
to protect themselves from its abuses. Dr. 
Kilpatrick said : 


If we of America can, through our high schools 
and colleges, bring up a generation able to s 
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ough even the grosser and more obvious efforts 

propaganda, we shall raise the standard of 
American social and political thinking high above 

vat it now is. And this is not a vain hope. The 
signs and portents of vicious propaganda are not 
subtle, uncertain, hard to see. Just the contrary, 
they are there in plain sight, clear, bold, brazen. 
And onee seen, they will not easily be forgotten. 
In this matter democracy is at stake. 


James Marshall, president of the Board 
of Education, New York City, described 
variety as ‘‘inherent in democracy, because 
trial and error are inevitable factors in all 
erowth. Because differences of opinion are 
the ebb and flow of a democratic state, the 
avenues to information must be continuously 
kept clear in a democracy. Freedom of ex- 
pression is necessary, and the opportunity 
to analyze facts and to form judgments is 
basic.’’ 

Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University, 
outlined a program of propaganda analysis. 
He suggested studies of literary symbolism 
and of words which have come to bear 
special connotations beyond their original 
meaning. He pointed to advertisements for 
examples of such symbolism and of the use 
unidentified, high-sounding terms. Dr. 
Roberts also referred to radio oratory and 
to platform addresses for examples of such 
use of words and phrases. ‘‘What a mag- 
nificent field day students of this subject 
would at this convention—perhaps 
session—where every speaker 
could add gems to the ecollection!’’ he said. 


l 


have 


even at this 


ADMINISTRATION 


The second publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission, entitled ‘‘The Struc- 
ture and Administration of Education in 
American Demoeracy,’’ 
programs. 

Changing Concepts: The superintendent 
f schools is to-day more the educational 
Supervisor and less the business manager, 
according to George D. Strayer, who spoke 
on ‘The Changing Conceptions of Educa- 
tional Administration. ’? 


influenced many 
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The earlier superintendents were primarily con- 
cerned with the external affai's of the school sys 
tem, although some of them sought to relate their 
philosophy and knowledge of psychology to the 
work they were doing. To-day the internal affairs 
of the schools, centering around the problems of 
curriculum, teaching, guidance and health, occupy 
a most prominent part in the thinking and the work 
of school executives. 


Dr. Strayer insisted that the superinten- 
dent should be not only a student of edu- 
cational procedures but a student of society, 
that he must have certain very definite ideas 
with respect to the maintenance of democ- 
racy and to its improvement. 

Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of 
schools, Virginia, also emphasized the re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent in in- 
structional service. 

Administration justifies itself only in terms of 
an effective instructional program and only to the 


extent that it provides for the individual child the 
opportunity to develop to the utmost of his capacity. 


Dr. Hall also urged the school executives 
to share administrative problems with teach- 
ers in the same way in which they ‘‘preach 
the doctrine of shared pupil activity pro- 
grams. ”’ 

Professional Status of the Superinten- 
dent: H. H. Eelkema, superintendent of 
schools, Duluth, Minnesota, in an analysis 
of the superintendent’s training, said that 
83 per cent. of them in cities over 100,000 
population have the M.A. degree, and 18 
per cent. the Ph.D. degree ; that 73 per cent. 
of the superintendents in cities between 30,- 
000 and 100,000 population have the mas- 
ter’s degree, and 7 per cent. the Ph.D. de- 
gree. He explained that there has been a 
250 per cent. increase in the number of 
superintendents holding the master’s degree 
during the last eight years. 

The attendance of the superintendent at 
professional meetings was advocated by 
Agnes Samuelson, executive secretary of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association, as a 
means of inservice training for administra- 
tion. 
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It must be recognized that the nature of the po- 
sition of the superintendent requires his participa- 
tion in educational meetings as a definite way for 
him to keep in touch with developments and to im- 
prove his professional competency. 


Calling attention to the opportunities 
present at this convention for gaining a 
vision of educational progress, of the ad- 
vances in school equipment and a clearer 
perspective of the place of education in 
American life, she urged school board mem- 
bers as well as school executives to attend 
such professional meetings. 

Executive-Secretary Willard E. Givens of 
the National Association stressed the re- 
sponsibility of the superintendent for en- 
couraging the professional spirit among his 
teachers as well as exemplifying it himself. 
Mr. Givens claimed that a consciousness of 
the size of the task which education faces 
impels to professional unity all who are en- 
gaged in the service. 

Problems: Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State 
University, enumerated four problems upon 
which research and study were necessary 
for the improvement of public school busi- 
ness administration as follows: ‘‘More effi- 
cient clerical service unhampered by polit- 
ical obligations; more scientific accounting 
procedure; more effective publicity for 
school expenditures; and more economical 
organization of school districts.”’ 

The School Board: Theodore V. Quin- 
livan, member of the school committee, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, struck at the 
appointment of school board members by 
the mayor or city council, opposed the 
method of electing school board members 
by wards, advocated a small school board 
without the creation of standing commit- 
tees, and full recognition of the fact that 
the board of education is a policy-making 
body not charged with executive duties. 


SMALL SCHOOLS 


For many years educational institutions 
engaged in training superintendents have 
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been charged with undue emphasis upon 
the administrative problems of the large 
city school system. The same charge has 
been made against the planners of conven- 
tion programs. Three years ago the ap- 
pointment of a yearbook commission to 
study the problems of schools in small com- 
munities heralded the emphasis upon the 
smaller schools which President Sexson in- 
eluded in his convention program. 

The 1939 Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators entitled 
‘Schools in Small Communities’’ was pre- 
sented by the chairman of the commission, 
H. M. Corning, superintendent of schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

How the small school may practice ac- 
cepted budgetary procedure, improve its 
school business administration in general, 
to what sources it may look for increased 
income, how it may select and develop 
teachers through inservice training, what it 
may expect from consolidation of adminis- 
trative units—even how the problem of 
adequate housing of teachers may be solved 
—were among the topics discussed at the 
many sessions devoted to the troubles and 
the achievements of the small school. 

Finance: Attention was called to the need 
of greater emphasis upon revision of out- 
moded state tax systems—a problem to be 
placed before the public by educational 
leaders rather than by the tax reduction 
leagues—and upon the necessity for united 
action in obtaining aid to education from 
the Federal Government. 

Homes for Teachers: Floyd B. Cox, 
county superintendent of schools, Morgar- 
town, West Virginia, spoke in behalf of 
better homes and more inspirational envi- 
ronment for teachers : 

Many a young teacher has failed to succeed in 
the rural school because of loneliness and genera 
dissatisfaction, not only with the home life which 
she encounters in the community, but also from the 


fact that she does not have any close friends. Lone 
liness is one of the most serious problems the one 
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room teacher faces; loneliness in the school room, 
loneliness at her boarding house and loneliness in 
her community relationships. This factor also con- 
tributes to the teacher’s general dislike of the rural 
community as a suitable place in which to seek 


employment. 


Students: The aid of students in solving 
problems of the small school was described 
by Samuel Engle Burr, superintendent of 
Schools, New Castle, Delaware, who advo- 
cated the use of commercial students to 
prepare mimeograph and typewritten mate- 
rials and to perform general clerical tasks. 
He pointed to the fact that the services 
of students from industrial courses in ear- 
ing for minor repairs of the school build- 
ings could easily be made a learning situ- 
ation and as such is as justifiable as sim- 
ilar projects performed in the school shop. 
Art classes may be used to prepare signs 
and placards, home economies classes may 
be utilized in the preparation of meals in 
the cafeteria, and other divisions of the 
high school ean be used to assist in the 
enrichment of the small school program. 

Rural Sociology: Special emphasis was 
placed by speakers upon the sociological 
status of the community which small 
schools serve. William E. Young, state de- 
partment of education, New York, urged a 
community-centered school, at a joint meet- 
ing of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 

Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, 
described the small community as a more 
favorable educational environment than 
that afforded by a center of congested 
population: 

Urban civilization suffers from an excessive in- 
dividualism, and there is a necessity for creating 
‘oyalty and devotion to the common welfare if we 
are to maintain the basie values of a satisfying eul- 
ture, City people are too easily dominated by mass 
psychology and swayed by the clever demagogue. 
In the rural community it is easier for the average 
itizen to grasp the local situation, to do his own 


thinking, and to have a definite, if humble, part in 
the life of the community. 


Teacher Training: The inservice training 
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of the teachers in small school systems is an 
even more pressing task than it is for 
superintendents in the larger cities, said 
F. E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska, be- 
cause so large a number of teachers begin 
their careers in small city schools, and be- 
cause in those schools there is a larger 
turnover of teachers. Dr. Henzlik advo- 
cated as a compensation for limited pre- 
service training of teachers in small schools 
a systematic study of the general philoso- 
phy and purposes of education under the 
direction of the superintendent. 

Transportation: Since the problem of 
transportation is in general of more inter- 
est to the smaller schools, the topic was 
stressed. M. C. 8S. Noble, Jr., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, urged the adop- 
tion of national and uniform standards 
governing school buses. He said that the 
number of school buses in the United States 
had increased 132 per cent. during the 
period 1926-1938, and that last year ap- 
proximately twenty-two million dollars 
were spent for school buses in the United 
States. Dr. Noble claimed that the con- 
flicting standards imposed by school au- 
thorities upon bus manufacturers not only 
causes confusion and is non-productive of 
a higher standard of transportation safety, 
but has made the cost of school buses un- 
necessarily high, since the manufacturer is 
forced to approximate custom-built jobs 
instead of practicing the economies per- 
mitted in mass production. 

Village Revue: Under the direction of 
Roy W. Hatch, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, a pres- 
entation of village and rural activities was 
one of the novel features of the convention. 
In ten episodes young people from the 
vicinity of Amherst, Ohio, demonstrated 
the educational opportunities which are 
available and those which are denied to 
them. The students, assisted by a few of 
the young adults of the community, showed 
how they spent their leisure hours and ex- 
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hibited their creative work, which ranged 
from the manufacture of a tractor, which 
was driven across the convention platform, 
to the baking of apple pies. To the gusta- 
tory excellence of the latter product dele- 
gates invited to partake of them testified. 
The student’s presentation led to the view 
that farming is not just a kind of work men 
do for a living, but a way of life—a way 
that calls for a variety of skills and for a 
deep appreciation of its opportunities. 





FEDERAL AID 


The subject of federal aid to education 
was associated in most instances with the 
problem of improving educational oppor- 
tunity in the smaller communities, though 
some speakers expressed the view that the 
financing of even the larger schools can no 
longer be dealt with on the local level alone. 

No opposition to federal aid for educa- 
tion was expressed. However, sharp differ- 
ences of view-point developed around the 
distribution of funds and the degree of con- 
trol to be exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chi- 
eago, chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, summa- 
rized before the National Council on Edu- 
cation the important conclusions of his com- 
mittee with respect to the need of federal 
assistance in support of local schools. De- 
claring that historically the Federal Gov- 
ernment has assumed an obligation toward 
education, and that Americans had always 
been considered citizens of the nation as 
well as of the state, he pointed to the in- 
equality of educational burden and of the 
variation in ability to carry it that exists 
between the several states. 

In the rural southeast in 1930, the farm popula- 
tion included 13 per cent. of the nation’s children, 
but only 2 per cent. of the nation’s income . . . the 
non-farm area of the northeast with only twice the 
child population of the farm area of the southeast 
received an income twenty-one times as large. One 
fifth of the children of our land live in states where 
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it would take more than the average effort now 
being expended in the United States to provide any 
amount in excess of $25 per census child. Yet, $25 
is less than one half of the present expenditure per 
census child for the nation as a whole. 


Dr. Reeves quoted that portion of the 
Advisory Committee’s Report which bears 
on the allocation of federal funds to certain 
services in non-public as well as public 
schools, explaining that: 

The Advisory Committee did not recommend that 
the states make federal funds available to children 
in private schools for any one of these services, 


It did recommend specifically that the states be not 
prohibited from determining this matter. 


Before the National Council on Educa- 
tion, George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, insisted that the for- 
mula for the distribution of federal moneys 
to states for school purposes should be 
written into the legislation providing for 
the distribution. ‘‘The eontrol,’’ Dr. 
Strayer said, ‘‘subject only to an audit by 
the Federal Government, should be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the state and local 
educational authorities.’’ 

Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, took a similar view in oppo- 
sition to leaving discretion to a central body 
in the distribution of federal funds, clain- 
ing that such a method of apportioning 
these moneys ‘‘may result in unpredictable 
reallocation of control.’’ Dr. Mort drew 
his conclusions largely from the experience 
of states which had set up central finane- 
ing measures in connection with the distri- 
bution of state aid funds. 

John Dale Russell, University of Chicago, 
expressed to the National Council of Edu- 
cation his belief that federal funds should 
be distributed in aid to education on the 
equalization principle. Dr. Russell in 
sisted that financial aid should be as free 
as possible from narrow restrictions 20v- 
erning the program to be maintained. He 
called the Smith-Hughes Vocational Act 
objectionable in this particular, ‘“‘for 1 
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specifies such details as the number of 
hours per week to be devoted to vocational 
subjects and the proportion of the pupil’s 
time to be spent in his vocational work. . . 
A statute for federal aid of a general sort 
should be drawn so as to avoid any pre- 
scription that is not absolutely necessary 
in the suecess of the program.’’ 

Fletcher Harper Swift, University of 
California, drew a picture of education that 
he declared has never been universally 
demoeratie nor free in the United States. 
He described illiteracy in America as many 
times greater than in England, giving the 
English policy of national aid to schools at 
every level partial credit for the difference. 

Before the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Ward G. Reeder, Ohio 
State University, took issue with Howard 
Dawson, director of rural service of the 
National Edueation Association, in respect 
to federal control. 

lo not believe that the Federal Government 
should undertake to administer the schools, but I 
do insist that before federal money is granted to 
iny state there should be sufficient guarantee that 
the money will be expended honestly and efficiently. 
It is bad enough to have state and local funds 
wasted without pouring federal funds into the same 


On the principle that Providence has not 
endowed federal officials only with the bless- 
ings of intelligence and honesty, Dr. Daw- 
son objected to what he termed Dr. Reeder’s 
timation that those who oppose federal 
control of educational matters regard Uncle 
Sam as “incompetent to have a worth-while 
view on how his money should be spent.”’ 
Said Dr. Dawson: 

statement doesn’t cover the point. The 

(anger is that it will be assumed by those who draft 
or administer federal statutes that the state and 
ocal officials are nit-wits when it comes to spending 
money, There is ample evidence that in any sample 
population as large as one of the sovereign 

States there will be found a normal number of per- 
hove the grade of moron, and that by and 

irge the most intelligent will fall into positions of 

‘rsp. There is no evidence so far as I know 
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that the ability to have proper views on education 
is ever concentrated in Washington. 

Attention was called at various sessions to 
the hearings being held in Washington dur- 
ing the latter days of the convention on S. 
1305, a bill introduced by Senators Thomas 
of Utah and Harrison of Mississippi, to pro- 
vide federal aid to education. <A resolution 
adopted by the convention urged a forceful 
campaign on the part of educators for the 
enactment by Congress of this legislation. 


PuRPOSES OF EDUCATION 


In keeping with the third publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission en- 
titled ‘‘The Purposes of Eduecation,’’ a ses- 
sion of the convention was devoted to the 
objectives of the schools from several view- 
points. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, editorial writer, 
spoke on the social responsibility of educa- 
tion : 


Down to the twentieth century education has con- 
ceived of its social responsibility as being the faith- 
ful transmission of the social heritage, unchanged 
It has believed this to be a 
It has been thought 


in content or spirit. 
religious and a social duty. 
that social welfare can be best assured by conduct- 
ing social relations and activities precisely as man 
had done it in the past. 

In the last half-century, progressive educators 
have sharply altered this educational tradition. 
They have contended that the social responsibility 
of education requires a critical selection of the 
social heritage, in order to increase human well- 
being, and to lay the basis for a better social fu 
ture. Those items in the social heritage which 
are outworn and obstructive to progress must be 
discarded. ... 

We have one foot in an oxeart and the other in 
an airplane. This condition can not go on without 
producing sheer social disaster which will destroy 
educational independence and displace education 
from any possible position of social leadership. 

Only a realistic social education, laying much 
more stress upon the social studies, can hope to 
bridge this fatal gulf which menaces our very 
civilization. 

President-elect Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh, spoke on edu- 
cation from the view-point of the school, 
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which, he explained, involved the continuous 
adaptation of procedures to the pace of social 
change. , 

Declaring that we are now turning out a 
great number of boys and girls with and 
without diplomas who are not adequately 
educated and poorly prepared to play a help- 
ful part in the life of the nation, Dr. Graham 
pointed to the reorganization of the curric- 
ulum at the secondary level as the most vital 
purpose of education to-day. 

‘The Purposes of Education from the 
Standpoint of the Individual’’ were re- 
viewed by L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Hopkins 
advocated the formulation of the purposes 
of education through cooperation of children 
and adults. Democracy rests upon three 
assumptions, according to Dr. Hopkins: a 
respect for the worth of each individual ; the 
belief that each individual has the capacity 
to learn how to act on thinking; and a belief 
that purposes should be selected 
through cooperative action of those who 
must aid in the achievement of the objectives 


social 


selected. 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS 


There was much discussion of the con- 
struction and maintenance of school build- 
ings in the small community. Osman R. 
Hull, University of Southern California, 
outlined tested procedures in the moderniza- 
tion of old school buildings. Reporting a 
building rehabilitation program in Pasadena 
for approximately 20 school buildings, he 
stated that the average cost of restoration 
was about twelve cents per cubic foot, less 
than 50 per cent. of the cost of new building. 

N. E. Viles, state department of education, 
Missouri, enumerated among the services 
which the state department of education 
may provide in securing adequate school 
buildings the following: aid in the prepara- 
tion of specifications; inspection and ap- 
proval of school building plans; continuing 
surveys of building needs as a basis for long- 
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time planning; and assistance to local com. 
munities in a study of their ability to finance 
new construction. 


PUBLICITY 


The interpretation of education had a 
prominent place in convention topics. The 
interpreter must first understand the needs 
of the community and then see that the com- 
munity understands what the school is doing 
to meet those needs, according to John Erle 
Grinnell, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Dr. Grinnell advyo- 
cated the continuous use of school exhibits, 
the employment of the radio in educational 
interpretation and the distribution of inter- 
pretive responsibilities to every school 
employee. 

Carl M. Horn, superintendent of schools, 
Dowagiae, Michigan, described the use of 
community forums, placement service, hot 
lunch, entertainments, library extension and 
recreation as effective contacts with the home 
and the public in social interpretation. 

Lyle W. Ashby, Division of Publications, 
National Education Association, emphasized 
the part which the teacher should play in a 
public relations program, insisting that 
teachers, through their professional organi- 
zations, have the same right to influence pub- 
lic information through democratic processes 
that other groups have. 

Frederick J. Moffitt, superintendent ot 
schools, Hamburg, New York, enumerated 
as the principal channels of direct publicity 
the press, the radio, speeches by the school 
personnel, school publications, school ex 
hibits, movies, the annual report and the 
publie forum. 

F. P. O’Brien, University of Kansas, de 
scribed a project in interpretation condueted 
in a school system of that state. The wir 
versity survey committee made a thorough 
study of the teacher qualifications, instruc: 
tional procedure and results achieved, after 
which a program of information presented 
these facts to the people. As a result of the 
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survey, school personnel was strengthened, 
a record vote was attained at the annual 
school board election, a bond issue was voted 
to correct building inadequacies, the instruc- 
tional program was modified, and there was 
evidence of a better understanding between 
the community and its schools. 


EcoNoMIC FOUNDATIONS 


L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Salt Lake City, enumerated as the 
most apparent contributions of an adequate 
free system of education to the production 
of wealth the following : 


1) Developing varied tastes and higher basic 
living standards. In this way education 
aids in creating the markets on which 
present-day productive enterprises depend. 

Jdueation distributes labor in a more effec- 
tive way by giving guidance leading to 
vocational choices. It increases the pro- 
duectiveness of labor by training for 
occupation. 

‘ommon education brings about that under- 
standing of democratic government neces- 
sary to the stability of governmental 
processes upon which industrial and finan- 


bo 
— 


cial welfare depend. 
iducation provides that higher level of cul- 
ture which determines general prosperity. 
iducation provides the understanding which 
makes contented workers because they 
have a feeling of the reality of their con- 
tributions to human welfare when they 


' 


work, 
CRIME 


Two prison wardens and Mayor William 
Hi. Burton, of Cleveland, participated in a 
panel entitled ‘‘The Challenge of Crime,”’’ 
over which Associate Superintendent Wil- 
liam E. Grady, of the New York City 
schools, presided. 

James A. Johnston, warden, United States 
Penitentiary, Aleatraz Island, described 
crime as an occupation of youth. ‘‘An- 
nually,’’ he said, ‘£175,000 children under 
17 years of age are in conflict with the law.”’ 
Among the causes of crime, Warden Johns- 
ton enumerated early poverty, squalor, pa- 
rental bickering, disruption of family, evil 
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companions, truancy, physical and mental 
defects, poorly supervised schooling and in- 
complete education, including the lack of 
vocational training. Quoting the following 
statement from a magazine, ‘‘The man who 
will be in prison ten years hence is in the 
grade schools now. What are you going to 
do about it ?’’, he challenged the educators to 
renew efforts toward the building of sound 
character. 

Austin H. MacCormick, commissioner of 
correction, New York City, whose position 
makes him responsible for the management 
of thirteen penal institutions, stated that: 

The challenge of crime can be met only if we 
study it patiently and carefully as a problem that 
has its roots deep in our social and economic order, 
and attack it by the utilization of all our social 
forces, techniques and agencies. Crime is not a 
thing which we can dispel by some simple formula, 
by muttering some mystical abacadabra. There is 
no short cut to a crime-free society. There is no 
proprietary plaster or poultice that can heal our 
social ills by applying it to the sore spots. The 
challenge of crime can be met, but only by the long 
and hard way of sustained social thinking and social 
action. We can not machine-gun crime out of 
existence. We can not burn it to extinction in the 
electric chair, The criminal of the present can not 
be straightened out or the criminal of the future 
prevented except by full use of our social forces, 
even if our armed forces are needed to keep present 
crime in check until we have time to do the longer 
range job of rehabilitation and crime prevention. 


INNOVATIONS 


President Sexson introduced into conven- 
tion procedure two innovations which were 
very favorably received. 

Informal Conferences: Eight large tempo- 
rary rooms were built in the basement imme- 
diately beneath the arena of the auditorium, 
each of which housed informal conferences 
throughout the convention on a specified 
subject. At appointed hours during the day, 
specialists in the several topics were avail- 
able for consultation in the respective booths. 
Each of the eight consultation booths was 
fully equipped with exhibits and devices for 
demonstrating effective procedure in the 
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school service discussed. Conferences were 
held on the following subjects under the 
sponsorship of the institutions or organiza- 
tions indicated : 

Measurements, Minneapolis Public 


Tests and 


Schools 

Safety Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Guidance and Personnel, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, Publie Schools 

Planning and Policy-Making in Education, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 

Reports of Superintendents of Schools, American 
Association of School Administrators 

Vocational Guidance and Placement, Salt Lake 
City Public Schools 

Curriculum Problems in Small Communities, in 
charge of a special committee 

Curriculum Problems in Large Cities, Detroit 
Public Schools. 


Summarization and Implementation: At 
the tenth general session a panel of seven- 
teen members, over which John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
presided, discussed and appraised the im- 
portant high-lights of the convention. Asa 
guide to this discussion the panel members 
and the delegates were provided with a 
printed 32-page summary covering all the 
principal sessions of the convention. In- 
cluded in the summary was a three-page 
news release for the use of convention dele- 
gates upon their return home in reporting 
the convention to the public. Fifteen dele- 
gates under the direction of William G. 
Carr, director of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, as edi- 
tor, assisted in the preparation of the sum- 
mary. 

EYE AND Ear EDUCATION 


The place of the movies, radio and the 
newspaper in entertainment and education 
was discussed from several platforms. 

Too many students read comics, serials, 
entertainment features and news that has 
appealing headlines, said Margaret M. Sul- 
livan, South High School, Cleveland, to the 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
George E. Hill, University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, told the members of the American 
Educational Research Association that this 
vice was not confined to youth alone, quot- 
ing an estimate that eighty million Ameri- 
eans read the Sunday supplement comics 
alone, and not all of them in the tender age 
years. Dr. Hill reported a study of the 
most popular comics. Heading the list 
for girls were ‘‘Snow White,’’ ‘‘ Mickey 
Mouse,’’ ‘‘Blondie’’ and ‘‘Tillie the 
Toiler’’; while the boys liked best ‘‘Smil- 
ing Jack,’’ ‘Flash Gordon,”’ ‘‘ Dick Tracy”’ 
and ‘‘Popeye.’’ Dr. Hill finds child inter- 
est in comics based upon the fact that they 
are exciting, mysterious, thrilling, full of 
action and fighting, dramatic, and not upon 
the fact that they are funny, since the term 
‘‘funnies’’ has almost altogether lost its 
meaning in relation to the modern comic 
strip. He finds that children prefer cer- 
tain comic strips for reasons very similar 
to those for which they prefer certain radio 
programs. 

Muriel T. Bain, Muskingum College, spoke 
to the Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion on the development of ‘‘ discrimination 
and appreciation of the motion pictures.” 


Although motion picture appreciation is naturally 
motivated in dramatic classes, it is not limited to 
them. Literature can be vitalized through relating 
it to movies, applications can be made through so 
cial sciences, geography, science, art, music, home 
economics. Double value is achieved in each case; 
the pupil is guided toward better films, and at the 
same time the content of the course is reinforced 
and illustrated. 


The use of the radio in education was 
frequently demonstrated as well as dis- 
cussed at the convention. Housed in the 
convention hall in the Administration 
Building of Cleveland’s Board of Educa- 
tion is one of the two school radio stations 
in the United States operating on the new 
short-wave bands allocated by the Federal 
Communications Commission to education. 
The Cleveland radio project, financed in 
part by the General Education Board, was 
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in operation every day during the conven- 
tion for inspection. The delegates not only 
techniques illustrated 


saw broadeasting 


from the studio, but in the same building 
were able to watch classes receive a broad- 
cast and use it as a supplementary aid to 


learning. Lillian Wennerstrom, Teacher 
Observation School, Cleveland, described 
the advantages of a school radio unit as a 
supervisory device. 

During the convention, the American 
School of the Air, produced by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, was demonstrated 
at an afternoon session. The delegates also 
had an opportunity to see the Nation’s 
School of the Air at work, with classes at 
the receiving set making practical use of 
broadcast lessons. 

Among other special radio demonstra- 
tions was an exhibit of facsimile broadeast- 
ing brought to the convention by the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

The radio calendar of the convention 
listed more than twenty-four coast-to-coast 
hookups arranged to take to the American 
public the highlights of convention ad- 
dresses and activities. This series began 
with the celebration of George Washing- 
ton’s birthday, presenting Walter Hamp- 
den, famous American actor, who read from 
New York City a portion of Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

The radio series closed with America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air broadcast from 
the convention platform as its final session. 
For the first time this program was re- 
oved from its home at Town Hall in New 
York. Under the direction of George V. 
Denny, Jr., President, The Town Hall, Inc., 
lour speakers discussed the question, ‘‘ Are 
the Schools Doing Their Job?’’ The speak- 
ers were Luther H. Gulick, director of the 
Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Publie Education in the State of 
New York; J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
mussioner of Education; J. A. Starrak, 
lowa State College; and Mortimer J. Adler, 
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University of Chicago. Following the dis- 
cussion, delegates directed their questions 
to speakers in the Town-Meeting-of-the-Air 
manner. A variation was introduced by 
bringing in also questions from the audi- 
ence assembled to listen to the program at 
Town Hall in New York City. 


Honors 


The award of the Associated Exhibitors 
for outstanding service to education was 
presented to Payson Smith, Harvard Uni- 
versity, to whom tribute was paid by Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Denver. The presentation cere- 
mony was conducted by Frank Gregor, Jr., 
president of the Associated Exhibitors. 

The American Educational Research As- 
sociation honored with its annual award the 
following: Newton D. Edwards, University 
of Chicago; Martha C. Hardy, MeCormick 
Memorial Fund; and J. Wayne Wright- 
stone, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

EXHIBITS 

The exhibits of the convention were 
among the most extensive and most elabo- 
rate in the history of the organization. A 
program of entertainment arranged under 
the direction of Frank Gregor, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Associated Exhibitors, consti- 
tuted a principal session of the convention. 
Popular orchestras and vaudeville special- 
ists participated in a program of frolic, the 
high-light feature of which was an address 
by Strickland Gillilan, humorist. 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 
The following affiliated 
participated in the convention : 


organizations 


American Educational Research Association 

Department of Elementary School Principals 

Department of Rural Education 

Department of Secondary School Principals 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction 

Department of Vocational Education 
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Department of Classroom Teachers 
National Association of State High School Super- 
visors and Directors : 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 
National Council of Childhood Education 
National Council of Education 
National Society for the Study of Education 
National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
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OFFICERS 





Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators 
by preferential ballot by mail in advance 
of the convention, according to a change in 
election methods adopted at the New Or- 
leans meeting. John A. Sexson automati- 
eally becomes first vice-president of the 
organization with the installation of Super- 
intendent Graham on March 15. Second 
vice-president elected at the convention by 










AT no time in history have conditions in 
the world shown so clearly the unique fune- 
tion of education in a democracy—never has 
it been so evident that the vitality of the 
state, the freedom, the welfare and the hap- 
piness of the people depend directly upon 
the education of all the people. A demo- 
eracy without free education is difficult to 
imagine. Education without definite pur- 
pose is useless. 

Children grow up and become men and 
women and take their place in the world. 
For this, they have to prepare if they are to 
be self-supporting, useful and happy—for 
this, they must have education. Education 
takes place in the home, in the school, in the 




















1 Address before seventh general session, Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 1, 1939. 
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ballot is Homer W. Anderson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Omaha. Member of the 
executive committee elected to fill the posi- 
tion vacated by Ben G. Graham upon expi- 
ration of term is William J. Hamilton, 
superintendent of schools, Oak Park, IIli- 
nois. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions submitted by the Committee 
on Resolutions urged the administrators to 
put the work of the Educational Policies 
Commission into school practice, endorsed 
federal aid, condemned the duplication of 
educational agencies in the Federal Goy- 
ernment, took issue with recent attempts 
to break down the system of public control 
of education through elective boards, and 
advocated steps toward improved training 
of educational administrators. 







church, in the community, at play and at 
work. It is the process of ‘‘mastering the 
knowledge, the tools, the skills, and the insti- 
tutions which mankind has slowly accumu- 
lated, of learning how to work with others, 
of understanding and making the most of 
oneself, of forming ideals and habits.”’ 
This is not an easy task. The world is 
constantly expanding ; the volume of human 
knowledge is continually growing; human 
institutions are increasingly complicated. 
Besides, individuals differ in nature, abilities 
and character. Education can not be stand- 
ardized or static; it can not stand still; it 
must grow with each advance of civilization; 
it must fit those for whom it is intended. 
Thousands of boys and girls leave the 
public schools of the nation every year. 
Thousands of these are graduates ; thousands 
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leave school each year without having gradu- 
ated. What these young people are like 
when they end their school work is obviously 
not the school’s doing alone. The home, 
the church, the community, the movie, the 
radio all have shared in their educational 
making. The school is only one of the many 
social agencies, formal and informal, through 
which they have been educated. 

Yet, while the school is only one of the 
forces affecting them, they are, above every- 
thing else, the school’s particular concern ; 
the school’s only reason for existence. In 
the eyes of the public no less than of school 
people, the task of the school is to supple- 
ment other educational influences, to offer 
boys and girls appropriate education which 
they could not otherwise obtain, to instill 
proper habits and attitudes and to counter- 
act unwholesome ones picked up in the 
street or the neighborhood. As an in- 
evitable consequence, the school is commonly, 
and no doubt fairly, held more largely re- 
sponsible than any other social institution 
except the home, for development of the 
traits and the abilities of the young people 
of a given generation. 

American educators are fully conscious of 
the importance of the publie school system. 
They know the obligation they, as school- 
men, bear toward the preparation of the in- 
dividual as a prospective citizen and cooper- 
ating member of society, as a worker and 
producer, as an independent personality 
able to adjust his life to those forces with 
which he must live. They know the aims 
of education. After extended investigation, 
they have mapped out definite objectives 
which have been quite universally accepted 
—objectives of health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home membership, 
vocational training, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure and moral character. No new 
objectives are necessary. If the ones already 
Set up for achievement can be effected 
enough will have been done. What Ameri- 
can education needs is not a set of new goals, 
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but rather a re-emphasis on those already 
accepted and a more direct, enlightened ap- 
proach to their accomplishment. 

While the general aims of education have 
not changed, the world for which we are 
fitting boys and girls has undergone great 
changes—changes which have come in family 
life, in the influence of the church and other 
character-building institutions, in the dis- 
appearance of work as part of the child’s 
early training, in the increased need of skill 
in cooperative living, in the growth of new 
kinds of propaganda and the ceaseless and 
heightened demand upon the individual’s 
emotions and attention, and in the increase 
of leisure time in adult years. 

Propaganda, alone, presents an entirely 
‘new factor in the modern world. Mass 
production needs mass consumption, pres- 
sure groups seek mass action, politicians 
rely on the magic of phrases with the multi- 
tude, and whole nations are more than ever 
compelling the assent of the governed by 
manipulating mass emotions. New develop- 
ments and inventions in newspaper chains 
and services, cheap printing, rapid com- 
munication and the radio, and the prev- 
alence of shallow education have combined 
with world-wide unrest to make propaganda 
a new and challenging problem for educa- 
tion’’ (Gulick). 

Increased leisure, brought about by the 
invention of so much machinery, brings an- 
other new problem to education. There must 
be training for the proper use of leisure time 
and there must be facilities which will en- 
able adults to use their leisure time to good 
advantage. 

In the employment field, conditions have 
changed with breath-taking rapidity ; unem- 
ployment is acute. Between the day when, 
for whatever reason, the young person 
leaves the schoolroom and the day when he 
enjoys the thrill of his first job, there is for 
him a period of bleak unhappiness and 
futility. 

The changes in family, early work, church, 
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group living, propaganda and_ leisure, 
though they have come about gradually, have 
made the task of character building and of 
education a totally new thing which must 
be recognized. Where conditions change 
and the family and the church do less, the 
schools and other community institutions 
must do more, if the educational needs of 
growing boys and girls are to be met. 

The schools have not kept pace with these 
changes, but they realize that, if we have one 
problem outstanding, it is the problem of 
youth, the problem of boys and girls near 
the end of the secondary school period and 
just beyond. Spaulding states it clearly 
in his report. 

Presumably, the state supports public education 
not so much to teach the formal subjects of the 
school curriculum as to enable boys and girls to take 
an effective part in the life that lies ahead of them 
beyond the school. Whether the young people who 
are on the point of leaving the secondary school 
will be able to take an effective part in life outside 
of school depends on answers to a number of com- 
mon-sense questions. To what extent are these 
young people aware of the problems that are 
likely to confront them immediately after they 
leave school? How fully are they equipped to 
deal with these problems? Have they the interests, 
the knowledge and the attitudes which will help 
them to become acceptable citizens? Also, have 
they the interests, the knowledge and the attitudes 
which will enable them to take advantage of their 
individual talents and abilities? Are those who are 
not going on to higher schools ready to make a 
promising beginning vocationally? Are the leav- 
ing pupils as a group ready to keep on learning, 
and do they know where and how to learn when 
the need or the opportunity arises? 


The answers to these questions in many 
cases would have to be negative. What is 
true of the state of New York as discovered 
by their survey is doubtless true of many 
of the states. We are now turning out a 
great number of youth each year, with and 
without diplomas, who are not adequately 
educated, who are not prepared to play a 
helpful part in the life of the nation. Many 
are not ready to become citizens and to take 
a useful part in community and family life. 





Many are not ready to go to work and later 
to adapt themselves to shifting economic 
conditions. Many who should go on are not 
ready for advanced or professional educa- 
tion, not ready to pursue their own intel- 
lectual or technical development. The edu- 
cational system has not yet adjusted its 
program to carry the new load imposed by 
the entrance into schools, particularly into 
the secondary schools, of all the children of 
all the people, with their many new and 
different needs. The school work for boys 
and girls has not been redesigned to fit them 
for the new and changing work opportuni- 
ties which they must face in modern eco- 
nomic life. The school program does not 
sufficiently recognize the increased difficul- 
ties of becoming and of being a good citizen. 
The educational system has not caught up 
with the flood of new scientific knowledge 
about the natural and the social world which 
has been made part of life in recent decades, 
and fails to give boys and girls a scientific 
point of view and an understanding of the 
world. The educational system has not been 
revised to meet the new conditions of modern 
life and the new ways of living, in which the 
family, the church and early work now 
exercise less influence, and in which increas- 
ing leisure in later life calls for, and makes 
possible, a rich and growing inner life. 

This problem of our youth makes the reor- 
ganization of our curriculum on the secon- 
dary level the most vital purpose of educa- 
tion to-day. Certainly, if we care to avoid 
the social and economic penalties that must 
come from an indifference to the needs of 
youth, it behooves us to make every effort 
to discover and adopt the best ways and 
means of filling their lives with constructive 
and healthful activity. We can not deny 
our knowledge of the necessity. We can 
agree with W. W. Charters that the Ameri 
can Youth Commission and the National 
Youth Administration have set the facts 
before the public with disquieting frankness. 
As schoolmen, we are now face to face with 
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this problem. Up to the present time, the 
’ederal Government has borne the brunt of 
the attack. Through the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the employment agencies, they 
have been doing what they can; but eventu- 
ally, if the state traditions of education are 
maintained, the Federal Government will 
draw out of the field of youth education. 
Consequently, the next step in handling the 
youth problem is the responsibility of the 
schools. 

This responsibility is being accepted. 
Cities all over the country are reorganizing 
their courses of study, are modifying radi- 
cally their approach to the secondary school 
student. Edueational associations are 
spending much time and effort on the prob- 
lem. The American Youth Commission, 
established in 1935 to econduet a compre- 
hensive investigation of the problems facing 
young people in this country, concerned 
itself not only with the difficulties which 
face the school but also with the protection 
and education of the millions of youth whom 
the schools are not now reaching. 

Their major report to date, ‘‘ Youth Tell 
Their Story,’’ is one of the most comprehen- 
sive of its kind ever undertaken. Its scope is 
as wide as the activities of youth, and its 
range as broad as society itself. Those re- 
sponsible for the study proceeded on the 
assumption that the best single source of 
authentic information about the essential 
character of this younger generation is the 
young people themselves. So, through the 
agency of trained and experienced inter- 
viewers, the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education has 
zone direct to youth—has given them a 
chance to reveal the conditions under which 
they are living, to speak their minds on 
significant issues and generally to bare their 
souls. Their report is a forceful analysis of 
What young people are doing and thinking, 
based on personal interviews with more than 
13,500 young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 in the state of Maryland. 
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Maryland presents in miniature the major 
economic and social characteristics of the 
nation. The young people represented in 
this study were found on farms, in coal 
mines, in cities, in country clubs, in schools, 
in dance halls—wherever youth spend their 
time. They are an unusual cross section of 
the youth of America. The story which 
they tell is, therefore, a story with signifi- 
eance for the whole country. 

What are youth doing? What do they 
want? Where are they going? What do 
they think about jobs? Schools? Marriage? 
War? Relief? Unions? Government? This 
study was an attempt to find the answers 
to these questions. 

The findings state clearly the issues con- 
fronting education to-day. They are sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) Certainly one of the paramount problems is 
the necessity of equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties. 

(2) The second need identified is that of finding 
employment for youth as they emerge from their 
school experience, 

(3) A very large percentage of youth assert 
that economic security is their most urgent per- 
sonal need. 

(4) Guidance is one of youth’s most pressing 
necessities. 

(5) This study also reveals the lack of appro- 
priate and adequate vocational training. 

(6) The program of general secondary educa- 
tion for youth is in serious need of thorough 
reorganization, 

(7) The training of youth and adults alike for 
a constructive use of their spare time is surely 
one of the major objectives of modern education. 
Recreation and education are parallel needs. 

(8) If we are to have happy and effective citi- 
zens, it is clear that a great deal of attention must 
be given to health education, including social and 
personal hygiene. 

(9) Any listing of the problems raised by this 
study would be seriously deficient if it did not bring 
to our notice the implications for citizenship that 
arise out of the attitudes which young people hold. 
Youth’s indifference to the ballot and to other civic 
responsibilities and privileges is worthy of serious 
attention on the part of those who are called upon 
to provide a program for the training of our 
future citizens. 


Another thorough attempt to clarify the 
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needs of education to-day is that of New 
York State. Late in 1935 the Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York was undertaken in 
order to find out what the educational sys- 
tem of the state is accomplishing, how well 
its total program fits to-day’s needs and 
what the costs and cost elements are and 
should be. Its purpose is to assist the 
Regents in considering the present needs and 
problems of the school system and in re- 
formulating educational policies for the 
state. Through tests, questionnaires, reports 
from interviews with individual 
boys and girls, conferences with adults who 
have been in a position to judge the qual- 
ities of particular young people, observa- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ in-school and out-of- 
school activities, the Inquiry has gathered 
whatever reasonable evidence it could find 
concerning young people’s readiness for 
normal out-of-school living. As stated be- 
fore, its findings are applicable to other 
states. 

Various cities are attacking the problem. 
Simultaneously with the Report of Pitts- 
burgh’s Committee Appointed to Study 
High Schools came one from Minneapolis, 
almost identical in suggested procedure. 
That there had been no previous contact 
between the groups working on the problem 
in these widely separated cities shows the 
subject to be one under consideration gen- 
erally. The Cooperative Work Project of 
Minneapolis started in February, 1938, un- 
der the supervision of the National Youth 
Administration to help high-school gradu- 
ates from office training courses to get work 
experience while awaiting regular employ- 
ment. The students work at the Board of 
Education, Community Fund Office, Minne- 
sota State Employment Office and Family 
Welfare Office. They work part of the 
day and go to school part of the day. 

Most cities are laying great emphasis on 
guidance. Seattle is doing an especially 
good job of group guidance. Oakland, Cali- 
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fornia, is emphasizing, in its Department 
of Occupational Adjustment, various aids 
to its youth to carry them from the school 
to the job and on the job. 

But the surface has just been scratched, 
It is a long hard way ahead, but the goals 
are known. The public school must be re- 
designed to care for all the children of al] 
the people. The school of the future wil] 
give every boy and girl an equal chance to 
go to good schools regardless of economic, 
social, racial, home or community barriers. 
Normal youth will have ample opportunity 
to acquire at least the fundamental knovwl- 
edge, skills and habits which will enable them 
to begin their individual life and work. 
Each one will have a choice for growth 
based upon his individual capacities. More 
extensive information about each individual 
pupil will be available—records concerning 
his educational qualifications, his mental 
and physical aptitudes, his social back- 
ground, his ability to get along with his 
fellows. 

Above all else, the schools will aim to build 
character. The rising generation will be 
taught to be honest, generous, courageous, 
friendly and considerate, to believe in and 
to have the habit of working hard and to be 
accurate and responsible. They will know 
the duties as well as the privileges of citizen- 
ship in a democracy—they will have some 
understanding of government, local, state 
and federal, and of their part in it. They 
will grow up into men and women who, of 
their own volition, will budget their time and 
their lives intelligently and effectively be- 
tween their work, their rest, their recreation, 
their growth, their intimate friends and 
family, their civic responsibilities, their 
artistic interests and their spiritual life. 

They will have well-balanced teachers who 
are broadly educated, who understand what 
they are doing, who know how to teach, who 
like children and teaching and who in them- 
selves are strong influences for fine charac 
ter. There will have to be strong leadership, 
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for the role of the school is of great signifi- 
cance. As Edmund Day, president of Cor- 
nell University, puts it: 

The need of the moment is crying; the time, 
pressing; the outcome, of supreme importance. So 
far as the schools are concerned, what is urgently 
needed is a new program designed really to train 
citizens for democratic ways of social living. There 
need be nothing vague or visionary about this un- 
dertaking. Conerete experimentation and clear 
demonstraticn are in order. Let the schoolmen of 
the country bend to the task. It will take all the 
resources of intelligence, constructive imagination, 
technical competence and idealism that they can 
bring to bear. Yet what adventure could more 
fittingly command the consecration of a great and 
noble profession ? 

In conclusion, may it be re-emphasized 
that, if a democracy is to live, free public 
education in democratic ideals is necessary. 
The totalitarian states clearly teach the 
world one thing—the significance of educa- 
tion. Russia, Germany and Italy have care- 
fully planned programs to inculeate in the 
minds of their youth a philosophy of govern- 
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ment—a fanatical belief that the individual 
exists only for the state; that the state is 
supreme, the individual secondary. If 
Sovietism, National Socialism and Fascism, 
in order to perpetuate their governments, 
find it imperative to build up within their 
young people devotion to the theories under 
which their countries are now governed, 
surely it is imperative for democracy to in- 
still the ideals of democracy into their youth. 
If education from early childhood is so im- 
portant to the advancement of these totali- 
tarian philosophies, it must be apparent to 
the most superficial observer of our political 
state that education in democratic ideals is 
essential, not to our well-being only, but to 
the very self-preservation of our govern- 
ment. If the people are to remain the 
sovereign power, if the will of the people is 
to be the law of the land, if an act of the 
government is to be an act of the people, it 
is absolutely essential that the people be 
trained in these beliefs. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A REFORM OF ITALY’S EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
the Fascist Grand Council has approved a new 
Italian “School Charter” which combines train- 
ing for polities and war with scholarship in the 
Fascist conception of education. 

The charter, laying down broad new prin- 
ciples of Fascist education, states that the school 
“forms the human and political conscience of the 
new generations.” It says: 

In the Fascist order the scholastic age and the 
political age coincide. The school, the GIL (Italian 
Fascist Youth Organization), and the GUF (Fascist 
University Students’ Organization) form together 
one unitarian instrument of Fascist education. 

Obligation to participate in them constitutes scho- 
lastie service due from citizens from their first years 
to the twenty-first year. Such service consists in 
going to school and belonging to the GIL from the 
fourth to the fourteenth year, and continuing in 
the latter until the twenty-first year, even for those 
who drop out of school. University students must 
belong to the GUF. 


The charter adds that the education of Fas- 
cist youth “looks to their moral and eultural 
formation and, in harmony with the educational 
ends of the GIL, to their political and war-like 
preparations.” 

The charter was drafted by the Minister of 
Edueation, Giuseppe Bottai, who has described 
it as a companion to the Fascist Charter of 
Labor. He considers it as a reform of Italy’s 
educational system rather than a reform within 
the existing system. Laws would be passed put- 
ting the new aims into effect. 


THE FRENCH INSTITUTE IN LONDON 


THE new buildings of the French Institute— 
the Institut Francais du Royaume Uni—in South 
Kensington, London, were opened with appro- 
priate ceremonies on March 21 by M. Lebrun, 
president of the French Republic. 

The former premises of the Institut occupied 
the site in Cromwell Road on which the National 
Theater is to be erected. The schools on the new 
site in Queensberry Place have been in daily use 
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for more than two years; the official and social 
premises of the Institut were started later. 

The Institut fills a long and relatively narrow 
site, the longer frontage of which is in Queens- 
berry Way. The architect for the schools is Mr. 
Albert J. Thomas. The other portion of the 
Institut has been built to the designs of M. 
Bonnet, a French Government architect, and 
earried out to his instructions by Mr. Thomas. 
British and French contractors have been em- 
ployed. 

The French and British portions afford an 
interesting contrast in styles. Though externally 
in different manners, they are complementary in 
coloring. The schools are in Georgian style, the 
remainder of more modern French inspiration. 

The Institut Francais fulfils an important and 
many-sided purpose, official, educational and so- 
cial, in the lives of French residents in London. 
The Princess Royal is its patron, the French 
Ambassador its president, and Lord Askwith the 
chairman of the council. The greater part of 
the Institut accommodates the Lycées de Londres, 
a group of schools which are part of the state 
educational system of France and are closely 
linked with the University of Lille. 

The range of the schools is so extensive as to 
provide a complete education under one roof. A 
French boy or girl may there begin in the in- 
fants’ school and move systematically forward to 
the completion of a university course, including 
the taking of the degree. Some four hundred 
pupils use the schools in the day-time, and there 


are evening classes for commercial students. 


FREE LIBRARIES FOR NEW SOUTH 
WALES 

A STATE-WIDE scheme of free libraries esiab- 
lished by municipal and shire councils and or- 
ganized in a coordinated system based on the 
State Public Library is proposed in a report 
by the Libraries Advisory Committee appointed 
by the New South Wales Government. 

As summarized by the Christian 
Monitor, the recommendations of the committee 
eall for the establishment of a system of shire 
and municipal libraries which people 
could take books of literary, informative and 
educational character free of charge. The es- 
tablishment of such libraries would be optional 
and they would be maintained in part by local 
taxes and in part by state subsidies, which were 
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withdrawn during the economie depression, but 
which the committee now recommends should be 
resumed. 

The committee expresses the view that two 
shillings a year for each resident in an area 
served is the minimum expenditure for efficient 
library service under Australian conditions. A 
graded system of subsidies is recommended to 
give greater assistance to weaker shires and 
municipalities. The subsidies would be drawn 
up by a library board. Believing that no li- 
brary can be established without an expendi- 
ture of at least £1,000 a year, and that there- 
fore only communities of 10,000 or more per- 
sons can build and equip their own libraries, 
the committee has prepared a scheme of con- 
tracts whereby smaller communities will be able 
to pool their resources to secure for themselves 
efficient library service. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

THE committee appointed last summer by 
Mayor La Guardia on substitute teachers in New 
York City, of which the chairman is Adolf A 
Berle, Jr., has presented its report. The other 
members of the committee are Dr. Baehr, Daniel 
P. Higgins and Miss Fannie Hurst. 

There are nearly 12,000 substitute teachers of 
which less than half had passed all their exami- 
nations. It is pointed out that to legislate the 
substitutes into non-existent jobs—as has been 
proposed—would subject the school children to 
teachers, “many of whom are prima facie only 
partly qualified, and would probably bankrupt 
the city.” The committee also holds that to 
foree partly qualified teachers upon the schools 
would be an injustice to the 38,000 qualified 
teachers and a blow at the merit system; it be- 
lieves that “justice to the child must at all times 
take precedence over the welfare of the teacher, 
for the school system exists for children and not 
for teachers.” 

It is urged, therefore, that all substitute teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools who 
stand below the top third of their respective 
eligible lists be reexamined. From such examl- 
nations “the best material presumably will 
emerge.” As for the others, the committee holds 
that it would be “the kindest thing” to tell them 
to look elsewhere for work. 

The committee condemned the practice of 
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ine substitutes to fill regular vacancies, but 


Is 


‘ndieated that the Board of Edueation has al- 


ready stopped this. It advised recognition by 
-ybstitutes that the examination system is de- 
jiened to benefit the schools, not to provide 
them with jobs. 

To the Board of Examiners it recommended 
that, in giving the proposed reexaminations to 
persons now on eligible lists, “additional weight 
should be given for actual teaching work, classi- 

| so that a substitute who has actually been 

ng continuous and satisfactory work shall re- 
ceive the benefit of that work.” 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS MADE IN 1938 


A STATEMENT issued by the John Price Jones 
Corporation shows that publicly announced gifts 
and bequests in six eities in 1938 was $79,866,- 


1937 Gifts 

_ $41,777,326 
5,204,289 
2,950,063 
8,261,007 
1,860,871 
7,527,680 


Cities 

New York 
Chicago 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Boston 

Fields Covered 
Education 
Organized Relief 
Health sceiaitie : 
Play and Recreation. ........ 
Fine Arts dios ’ 
Miscellaneous Reform 
Religious Purposes 
Foreign Relief 


36,075,075 
22,003,794 
4,774,979 
27,353 
256,297 
250,395 
897,141 
3,296,202 


“09 compared with $103,615,699 the previous 
Gifts for 1938 amounted to $49,943,714 
against $67,581,236 in 1937, and bequests $29,- 
322,495 compared with $36,034,463 in 1937. 
New York City reeeived $39,958,673 made up of 
gilts of $25,594,831 and bequests of $14,363,- 
S42. The amount received in 1937 was $65,- 


OS? 739 


my De 


year. 


Sharp declines in gifts and bequests for edu- 
cation and organized relief were noted. The 
1938 total for education was $28,121,206, a de- 
crease of $16,301,348 from 1937. The organized 
relief total was $28,319,123, a decline of $12,- 
633,317. For the seeond consecutive year gifts 
and bequests for foreign relief decreased. These 
amounted to $820,437 compared with $3,376,- 
322 in 1937 and $4,229,525 in 1936. 

On the other hand, gifts and bequests in 1938 
tor health were $14,339,730 compared with $8,- 
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1938 Gifts 
$25,594,831 


22,245,764 
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649,762 for the previous year; the sum given for 
play and recreation increased from $72,353 to 
$962,859 and there was an increase in the 
amounts received for miscellaneous reform of 
more than $1,000,000. There was also a slight 
inerease in gifts and bequests for religious pur- 
poses. Washington led the representative cities 
in the percentage of gain for the year, its gifts 
and bequests amounting to $5,635,987 compared 
with $3,915,063. Boston increased from $13,- 
809,930 in 1937 to $14,203,095, and a slight in- 
crease, from $7,699,289 to $7,704,890 was re- 
corded for Chicago. The Philadelphia total de- 
clined from $9,799,303 in 1937 to $9,255,642 
and the Baltimore total was $3,107,922 compared 
with $3,309,375. 
The accompanying table gives the results of the 
survey: 
1938 Bequests 
$14,363,842 
1,591,200 
3,572,500 
4,105,453 
215,500 
6,074,000 


19387 Bequests 
$23,305,413 
2,495,000 
965,000 
1,538,296 
1,448,504 
6,282,250 


6,113,690 
2,063,487 
5,150,189 
2,892,422 


8,129,095 


8,781,569 
6,073,359 
9,017,872 

317,000 
1,666,804 
1,468,683 
2,365,366 

231,842 


19,339,617 8,347,459 
18,948,646 
3,874,783 
45,000 
2,808,509 
197,847 
1,732,108 
80,120 


5,321,858 
645,859 
973,881 
170,255 
657,885 
588,595 


THE COOPERATING HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


THE General Education Board has made a 
grant-in-aid to be used in furthering the work 
of California’s Cooperating High Schools. This 
project, paralleling that of the Progressive 
Edueation Association, was inaugurated by the 
California State Department of Education sev- 
eral years ago and is restricted to California 
high schools. Under its guidance a number of 
California high schools have been developing 
curriculum modifications intended to improve 
their offerings. A special arrangement was 
made by this group of high schools with the 
colleges and universities of the state for ad- 
mitting graduates of the experimental pro- 
grams to regular standing as freshmen upon 
graduation. 

Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of the Division 
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of Secondary Education in the California State 
Department, has recently appointed a State 
Committee on Cooperating Schools with the fol- 
lowing members: A. C. Argo, principal, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City; Alvin C. 
Eurich, professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity; George H. Geyer, district superinten- 
dent of schools, Westwood; Arthur Gould, dep- 
uty superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
Walter R. Hepner, president, San Diego State 
College; E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of the 
Oakland Public Schools; F. J. Weersing, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; L. A. Williams, asso- 
ciate director of relations with schools and pro- 
secondary education, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Aubrey A. Douglass, 
chairman. 

The General Education Board grant is to be 
used to provide fellowships for B. C. Winegar, 
of the curriculum division of the Los Angeles 
city schools, and Dr. William R. Odell, direetor 
of instruction for adult and secondary eduea- 
tion at Oakland. These two fellows will spend 
several weeks at the University of Chicago, at 
the Ohio State University and in visiting ex- 
perimental school programs during the present 
year. Upon their return they will serve their 
own school systems and also will serve on a 
part-time basis the cooperating schools in other 
city school systems during the year 1939-40. 
Mr. Winegar is to be concerned particularly 
with the further development of the curriculum 
programs in the various schools and Dr. Odell 
with evaluation of new-type programs in these 


fessor of 


schools. 


THE FEDERAL AID BILL FOR 
SCHOOLS 

At the opening hearing of the Thomas bill 
for federal aid for schools, originated by the 
National Education Association, Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, the chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
advisory committee on education, reported on 
some of the inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities in the United States as found through 
the investigations of the advisory committee. 
He quoted studies made by Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, show- 
ing that under a uniform tax plan New York 
in 1930 could have supported a “defensible” 
school system with only 16 per cent. of its reve- 
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nues, whereas nine states would have had to 
spend more than 100 per cent. for a system of 
the same standard. “It is extremely significant,” 
Mr. Reeves said, “that large numbers of youth 
who will constitute much of the future popula- 
tion of the United States are now being reared 
where educational opportunities are most inade- 
quate.” 

Inequalities disclosed through the work of the 
advisory committee show that: 


Adults on farms carry an educational burden 
twice as heavy as city dwellers, and yet are the least 
able to support education under the present system 
of taxation. 

Education depends more on property taxes for 
support than does any other social service. 

Twenty states are spending for public schools 
less than $48 per child, the minimum amount held 
necessary for a ‘‘defensible’’ program of ele- 
mentary education. 

Expenditures per pupil vary from $20 in Arkan- 
sas to $130 in New York. 

Teachers’ salaries average from $430 a year in 
the rural districts of Arkansas to $2,780 in New 
York cities. 

Rural teachers in general get less than half the 
pay city teachers do. 


A letter written by Daniel W. Bell, director 
of the budget in the Treasury Department, was 
read at the hearing, advising that the proposed 
legislation would not be in accord with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s budget program. 


THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


THE educational, social and economic implica- 
tions of art in the schools will form the back- 
ground for the deliberations of superintendents, 
directors, supervisors and teachers of art at the 
thirtieth annual convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association, which is to be held in New York 
City from April 19 to 22, with the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania as headquarters. 

Recognizing the fact that every one of the 
25,000,000 pupils in the schools of the country 
is a potential consumer, the progressive prograll 
in art education seeks to fortify them with some 
understanding and appreciation of the added 
values that attach to well-designed products 0! 
American industry, be it fountain pens, clothing, 
automobiles or houses. So art values should in- 
fluence the personal, professional and community 
life of all the people. 
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Art edueators are seeking the best solutions 
to these problems. Seven general meetings and 
a series of twenty-six group conferences at the 
Eastern Arts Association convention will be de- 
voted to diseussions of related topies. 

Such leaders as Dean H. L. Butler, of the 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University, 
and Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, 
are scheduled to speak. Others announced are: 
(. Valentine Kirby, chief of the Division of Art 
Edueation in the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Edueation; Clifford M. Ulp, director of the 
School of Applied Art, Rochester; Eugene 
Schoen, architect and decorator, New York City; 
Domenico Mortellito, mural painter and designer, 
New York City; Walter Klar, director of art 
education, Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Ruth E. 
Herring, art edueator, Middletown, Conn. 

An attendanee of about 2,000 is expected at 
the April convention. Over 125 members have 
assignments to take part in the programs. Ex- 
hibits of school art work will be on view in the 
root garden of the hotel. Professional art school 
exhibits and displays of materials and equip- 
ment will be shown on the Ball Room floor. At 
the annual banquet, the presentation of gold and 
silver awards for distinguished service will be 
made. Further information may be seeured by 
writing to Raymond P. Ensign, secretary, 250 
Kast 43d Street, New York City. 


CONVENTION ON EDUCATION 
FOR CHARACTER AND 
CITIZENSHIP 
THe Chicago convention of the National Coun- 
cil on Edueation for Character and Citizenship 
will meet from March 23 to 25 at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The personnel of the com- 
mittee in charge ineludes representatives of most 
of the civie and edueational agencies in the 

Chicago area. 

The subject of the meeting will be “Educa- 
tion To-day for Character and Citizenship.” It 
is planned to emphasize the study of effective 
procedures and techniques in current practices, 
methods of coordinating community agencies 
and forees and problems and obstacles in the 
lield of education for character and citizenship. 

A committee is assembling and organizing 
existing criteria on evaluating and appraising 
education for character and citizenship; and 


‘he study of these eriteria will be an important 
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function of the convention. It is expected that 
it will provide for a committee to carry further 
this work of evaluation and to stimulate more 
activity in self-evaluation on the part of indi- 
vidual agencies. 

The committee is endeavoring to develop a 
program which will prove of practical help to 
those concerned with education for character 
and citizenship. Discussions and speeches will 
deal with realities rather than abstractions and 
generalities. Reports will cover concrete prob- 
lems, practices, actualities and achievements. 
The roster of speakers, group discussion lead- 
ers and representatives includes the leading au- 
thorities and practicians of civic and eduea- 
tional affairs in the Chicago area as well as 
throughout the country. The National Council 
is looking forward to sponsoring similar con- 
ventions in other cities. 

Attendance will be limited to approximately 
five hundred in order to facilitate planning and 
informal discussion through demoeratie pro- 
cedures. Each participating agency will select 
representatives. Most of these will represent 
the Chicago area, but it is expected that there 
will be a wide representation geographically. 
Representatives of the following groups are 
serving on the convention committee and are 
participating in the planning and arrangements 
for the meeting: 

Chicago City Manager Committee, National 
Safety Council, Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago, Social Security Board, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Girl Scouts of Chicago, Chicago Recreation 
Commission, Chicago Church Federation, Chicago 
Council of Boy Scouts, Chicago Camp Fire Girls, 
George Williams College, Chicago Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Girl Reserves, Y. W. C. A., Divinity School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago Baptist Association, Chi- 
cago Y. W. C. A.’s, Chicago Association of Child 
Study and Parent Education, Chicago Congrega- 
tional Union, Illinois State Association of Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Young Men’s Jewish Council of Boys’ 
Clubs, National Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, National 
Conference on Student Participation, National As- 
sociation of Student Officers, National Council on 
Education for Character and Citizenship. 


Additional information may be secured by 
writing to the National Council on Edueation 
for Character and Citizenship, 5732 Harper 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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IN HONOR OF JESSE FEIRING 
WILLIAMS 

At the annual Founders Day Convention at 
Rollins College, as already reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, among other degrees the doctorate 
of science was conferred on Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams, professor of physical education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Williams was presented for the degree to 
President Hamilton Holt by Dr. John Palmer 
Gavit, a trustee of the college. He said: 

Mr. President: 

It is my high privilege to present to you, with 
recommendation of the degree honoris causa of 
Doctor of Science, 

Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., 

Head of the Department of Health 

and Physical Education in Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. 
Born fifty-three years ago at Kenton, Ohio, educa- 
tional product of the public schools of that place; 
Bachelor of Arts (1909) of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University, Dr. Wil- 
liams has devoted his professional career chiefly to 
the cause of health and physical education as indis- 
pensable in the development of personality, and 
during the past ten years to the training of teach- 
ers inspired and equipped to further that cause. 
His whole career is eloquent of his spirit and con- 
victions . . . as athlete, coach, instructor in New 
York School for the Blind, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, officer in the Medical Corps of 
the Army, head of Recreation Hospitals for the 
American Red Cross, instructor, assistant professor, 
professor, in Teachers College. 

Incidentally he has directed or participated in 
impressive surveys of school systems and educa- 
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tional situations in many American cities—even one 
in the Philippine Islands. 

His output of books, public lectures, articles iy 
periodicals, is enormous. Many of his books are 
standard text-books in schools and colleges. He 
has been president of the American Physical Edu. 
cation Association and the College Physical Eduea- 
tion Association, in 1935-6 he was visiting professor 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
accredited to the Universities of Latin America. 
Last month he received the coveted Gulick Award. 

His interest in education is inborn and unquench- 
able; but always it contemplates the all-round de. 
velopment, not of the ‘‘intellect’’ alone, nor the 
physical body alone, but of mind, body, spirit, as a 
unified and indivisible whole. It is peculiarly fit- 
ting that now, as Rollins College intensifies its effort 
in precisely that direction, it should give special 
recognition to a man par excellence leader and 
teacher and inspiration in that field. 


In presenting the degree President Holt said: 


Jesse Feiring Williams: 

Doctor of medicine, author, athlete and trainer of 
athletes and teacher of teachers; friend and in- 
spirer of young people in their search for signifi 
cance, unity and purpose in life; battling pioncer 
in the effort to break down old scholastic barriers 
and to make education serve its true threefold pur 
pose.... 

For your labors to give human roots and human 
meaning to scholarship and to enlist its values in 
the real life of to-day; at the same time to elevate 
health and sane recreation to their place in the 
scheme of education; especially of the spirit which 
actuated your life... . 

Rollins College confers upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Science, and admits you to all its rights 
and privileges. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ben G. GRAHAM, superintendent of schools 
of Pittsburgh, was inducted at the Cleveland 
meeting as president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. The election had 
been made prior to the meeting by a mail ballot. 


Dr. FRANKLIN H. McNutt, who has been head 
of the Division of Higher Edueation and Certifi- 
cation of the Department of Education of the 
State of Ohio, has been appointed director of 
instruction. He will continue to direct teacher 
training and certification in higher education and 
in addition will supervise secondary, elementary 
and special education. 


Dr. Puitip R. V. Curox, professor of edu- 
cation at Hunter College, New York City, has 
been elected head of the department of educa- 
tion. Dr. James M. O’Gorman, since 1928 asso- 
ciate professor of education, has been chosen 
chairman of the newly established department 
of psychology and philosophy. Dr. O’Gorman 
was head of the department of psychology 
Montana State College from 1919 to 1921 and 
head of the department of education at the 
Graduate School of Marquette University from 
1923 to 1924. 


Dr. JaAMes E.Luiorr Mooney, now vice-pres 
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dent, has been appointed acting president of 
Reaver College for Women, Jenkintown, Pa. 
He takes the place of Dr. Walter B. Greenway, 
who resigned recently from the presidency be- 
cause of illness. 

Dr. HernrIcH BRUENING, Chancellor of the 
German Republie from 1930 to 1932, has been 
appointed to the permanent position of Lucius 
\. Littauer professor of government in the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Administration. 
He will assume his new position at the beginning 
of the next academie year. 


Dr. WERNER W. JAEGER, formerly professor of 
classical philology at the University of Berlin, 
has received a permanent appointment at Har- 
vard University, effective next September. He 
has been professor of Greek at the University 
of Chicago since 1936. Holders of the profes- 
sorship are free to arrange their teaching and 
research and may work in any department of 
the university. 

Dr. GeorGE W. SHERBURN, professor of En- 
glish at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Previously he was for twenty-two 
years at the University of Chieago. 


Dr. Orro NeEUGEBAUER, of the University of 
Copenhagen, has accepted appointment as pro- 
mathematies at Brown University. 
He will lecture in England this summer and will 
take up the work at Brown University next 
September. 


lessor of 


Dr. Georce F, Lussxy, for the past seventeen 
years associate professor in the department of 
German at the University of Minnesota, has 
resigned to beeome full professor and head of 
the department of German at the University of 


Oregon. 


Dr. Grorce A. WILSON, assistant professor of 
law at Tulane University, is lecturing in law at 
the Yale University Law School for the second 
scluester of the academie year. He will resume 


h 


ils teaching at Tulane University in the fall. 


Cecil C. Bricés, assistant professor of archi- 
tecture at Columbia University, has been made 
Supervisor of the architectural department of 
the Pratt Institute School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, New York City, He succeeds Lester B. 
Pope, who died last November. 
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JOHN H. Tucker, JRr., alumnus of the Law 
School and practicing attorney in Shreveport, 
has been placed at the head of the Louisiana 
State Law Institute, which was designated by 
the State Legislature of 1938 “as an official ad- 
visory law revision commission and legal re- 
search agency for the State of Louisiana.” The 
institute was formally established on January 
28 at a meeting of the institute council at the 
university, where it carries on its work. 

J. C. LEVAN, personnel director of the New 
York Title Guarantee and Trust Company, has 
been appointed director of the personnel bureau 
of the School of Business and Civie Administra- 
tion at the College of the City of New York. 


Davin Lortinc MacKayeg, director of adult 
education in the San Jose school system, has been 
named to the American-Seandinavian Founda- 
tion for a fellowship of the value of $3,000 pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Corporation. 
make a study of adult education in Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark. 


He plans to 


JAMES STOKLEY, associate director in charge 
of astronomy in the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed director of the new 
Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular Sci- 
ence in Pittsburgh. The Buhl Institute is being 
erected by the Buhl Foundation, at a cost of 
$1,070,000. The building, now nearing comple- 
tion, is situated on the north side of the eity on 
a site furnished by the municipality, which was 
formerly occupied by the old Allegheny city hall. 
It will include a Zeiss planetarium, a public ob- 
servatory and lecture and exhibit halls. 


BRADFORD WASHBURN, of Cambridge, Mass., 
geographer and explorer, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of the New England Museum of 
Natural History. Dr. Edward Wigglesworth will 
continue as scientific director. 


Dr. Paut H. DovuG.as, professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago, and Dr. Mark A. 
May, director of the Yale University Institute of 
Human Relations, have been appointed members 
of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians. They are making an investigation of so- 
cial studies and human relations. 

COLONEL SIDNEY WorSLEY, registrar of the 


University of London, will visit, under the aus- 
pices of the Rockefeller Foundation, the lead- 
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ing universities in the United States during the 
next three months in order to make a study of 
new developments in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 


Dr. THomMAS M. BALLIET, dean emeritus of the 
School of Pedagogy of New York University, 
celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday on 
March 1. 

Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor emer- 
itus of American government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the guest of honor at the second 
annual Graduates’ Club dinner on March 7 of 
the Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration. His subject was “East is East 
and West is West and the Twain Shall Meet.” 


Dr. Justin H. Moors, dean of the School of 
Civic and Business Administration of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, received on Feb- 
ruary 7 from Count Charles de Ferry de Font- 
nouvelle, French Consul General in New York, 
the decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, conferred on him by the French Repub- 
lie in recognition of his work as a director of 
the Alliance Francaise and as an officer of the 
Federation of Teachers. Otto Peterson, of the 
department of German, has received the Order 
of Three Stars, the highest civil decoration of 
the Latvian Government, for his relief work for 
Latvia during the World War and for his work 
in spreading Latvian culture. 

K. J. CuarK, principal of Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Ala., was elected president of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals 
at the close of the annual meeting in Cleveland 
on March 1. He succeeds Paul E. Elicker, 
principal of the Newton High School, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the National 
Council on Teachers Retirement, Robert B. 
Houghan, of Indianapolis, Ind., was elected 
president; Louis Taylor, secretary of the Teach- 
ers Retirement Board of New York City, was 
elected vice-president. 

Dr. FREDERICK W. MEIER, assistant professor 
of philosophy at the State University of Louis- 
lana, was elected president of the Southwestern 
Philosophy Conference at its recent convention 
in Dallas, Texas. 


Dr. Ricuarp T. HARGREAVES, president of the 
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Eastern Washington College at Cheney, Wash,, 
died on March 6. He was sixty-three years old, 


THE Rev. Dr. Harotp McAFEE Rosinsoy, 
general secretary of the Board of Christian 
Edueation of the Presbyterian Church, died on 
March 4 at the age of fifty-eight years. He was 
lecturer on Christian training at Princeton Sem- 
inary from 1927 to 1930, serving at the same 
time as chairman of the executive committee of 
the International Council on Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Dr. EpmMunp B. Winson, Da Costa professor 
of zoology emeritus at Columbia University, 
died on March 3 in his eighty-third year. 


FRANK DEAN Tusss, from 1907 to 1929 pro- 
fessor of geology and astronomy at Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Me., died on February 23 at 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Tubbs was 
principal of the Marion, Ohio, High School 
from 1903 to 1907. 


Dr. ELLSwortH Woopwarp, director emeritus 
of the Newcomb College of Art at New Orleans, 
died on February 28 at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Woodward retired nine years ago 
after serving as director of the college for forty 
years. 

THE death is announced of Dr. Henry Edwin 
Andrews, professor of art at Bowdoin College 
and director of the Museum of Fine Arts since 
1918. He was sixty-six years of age. 


Dr. SVEN G. YOUNGERT, professor emeritus 
at the Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, III, 
and formerly vice-president of the college and 
seminary, died on February 26 at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 

MarceLINO Domingo, Minister of Education 
in the Negrin Government, who recently made 
a tour of the United States in the interests ot 
Republican Spain, died on March 2, at the age 
of fifty-five years. 

Dr. Rosert Moses, New York City Commis- 
sioner of Parks, has been named Godkin lecturer 
at Harvard University. He will give two public 
lectures on April 21 and May 12, on “The Essen- 
tials of Free Government” and on “The Duties 
of the Citizen.” 


Lorp Bertranp Russet will leeture at the 
Louisiana State University on April 3 on “W hich 
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Way to Peace?” He has been lecturing on phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago since last 
autumn, and upon completion of his engagement 
there expects to make a tour to the Pacific coast, 
visiting Baton Rouge en route. 


Dr. STEPHEN DuGGAN, director of the Institute 
of International Education, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Wellesley College on 
June 19. 


Tue International Students Society, which has 
members in 105 countries, will hold its first na- 
tional convention at Blue Island, IIl., on March 
16 and 17 under the presidency of Dr. N. H. 
Crowell, of Vancouver, Wash. High schools 
and colleges throughout the United States inter- 
ested in the promotion of international friend- 
ship have been invited to send delegates, as well 
as delegates from many foreign countries. <A 
student from Panama, Mr. Mendez, will repre- 
sent Latin America. Students in the Blue Island 
High School have raised money to cover con- 
vention expenses and various activities, and of- 
fer free housing for the first six hundred dele- 
gates, who are requested to register early by 
writing to the loeal secretary, Robert A. Greb- 
ing, Community High School, Blue Island, Ill. 


On March 3 Brown University held the first of 
a series of events to commemorate the 175th 
anniversary of its founding. A special all-col- 
lege convocation of the corporation, faculty and 
student body was held, with Governor William 
H. Vanderbilt as a guest of honor. 


THE University of Denver celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary on March 5. Under the 
leadership of Dr. John Evans, who had been 
appointed governor of Colorado Territory in 
1862 by President Lincoln, a charter was 
granted to Colorado Seminary in 1864, and in 
the autumn school work began. In 1880, the 
college was reorganized; the name of Uni- 
versity of Denver was given to the degree-con- 
ferring body of the Colorado Seminary. Since 
then the University of Denver has grown from 
a student body of less than a hundred to one of 
over forty-five hundred; and from one building 
to fifteen. 


Epwarp S. Harkness, of New York City, has 
made a gift of $100,000 to the scholarship fund 
of Barnard College, Columbia University, at a 
matinee performance of “Thais” presented for 
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the scholarship fund at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February 24. After the opera Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve reported that $872,500 
has been received in donations and pledges 
toward the goal of $4,000,000 set in January, 
1936, as a part of the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration of the college, founded in 1889. For the 
$1,000,000 needed for general endowment, $310,- 
519 already has been given; toward the $1,000,- 
000 needed for scholarship endowment, $129,- 
820, and toward the quarter of a million needed 
for visiting professorships and fellowships, $32,- 
882. $346,311 has been raised for the land and 
building fund. Contributions for current schol- 
arship and other needs have amounted to $61,- 
465. Five hundred dollars has been raised for 
Barnard Camp in Westchester. The alumnae 
have given and pledged $117,634 toward the 
general fund. 


TuscuLuM CouLecE at Greeneville, Tenn., re- 
cently received a gift of $275,000 through Cyrus 
McCormick and his brother, this being the resi- 
due of the trust fund left by their grandmother, 
Mrs. Nettie Fowler McCormick. This is the 
largest single gift received by any college in 
connection with the Sesquicentennial Fund in be- 
half of the fifty-three colleges affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 


A SECOND gift to Wesleyan University of $10,- 
000 for scholarship endowment has been made by 
Mrs. Emily F. Abbey Gill, of Springfield, Mass., 
who gave the university $10,000 last fall for the 
same purpose. 


SAMUEL C. Dosss, Sr., formerly head of the 
Coca-Cola Company, has made an unconditional 
gift of $1,000,000 to endow the College of Liberal 
Arts of Emory University. Accrued interest 
from the endowment fund will be used to im- 
prove present facilities of the university. The 
gift marks a step forward in consummating 
the plan for the establishment of a university 
center in Atlanta. 

THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appropriated the sum of $75,000 to enable 
Princeton University to establish and conduct 
for the next five years an experimental program 
to provide its students with opportunities for 
creative work in literature, painting, sculpture 
and music. 


For the best original novel about school teach- 
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ers the Dial Press offers a prize of $1,000 in 
addition to the usual royalties. Only teachers 
in the publie school system are eligible -to com- 
pete. Manuscripts may be submitted between 
May 1 and October 1 of this year, and the award 
will be announced in January, 1940. The judges 
of the contest will be Ralph Thompson, book 
eritie of The New York Times; Burton C. Hoff- 
man, president of the Dial Press, and George 
Joel, its editor. Further particulars may be 
had by writing to The Dial Press, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Mrs. MarGaret VoorHies Haaain, of Ver- 
sailles, Ky., and New York City, has established 
in the memory of her husband, the late James 
B. Haggin, a trust fund for the University of 
Kentucky, the yearly income from which has 
been estimated at between $25,000 and $30,000. 
President Frank L. MeVey announced that “two 
scholarships for exchange with foreign univer- 
sities will be established. This means that the 
university may found scholarships, lectureships, 
professorships and subsidize publications of 
learned books and articles, or may accumulate 
through the years the funds for a building.” 


Dr. Ricwarp C. Casot, formerly head of the 
department of social ethics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has made a gift of $50,000 to the Simmons 
School of Social Work. The gift is to be applied 
to the endowment fund of the school, which this 
year is abandoning its four-year undergraduate 
program to become solely a graduate unit. 
Undergraduates who look forward to graduate 
study in this field will be provided for in the 
future by the new Simmons school of pre-pro- 
fessional studies. 

A FUND for the creation of a chair of higher 
learning at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
has been provided for in the will of Leon H. 
Miller, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has received from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York a grant of $1,500 an- 
nually for three years for support of its series 
of Institutes for Librarians in Service and teach- 
ers of library seience. The institute for 1939 
will deal with the subject of book selection and 
will be held from July 31 through August 11. 


A BILL introduced in the Utah Senate proposes 
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an appropriation of $50,000 to finance the study 
of a plan to substitute radio instruction for class- 
room instruction of children in the five lower 
grades. Sponsors of the measure are said to 
claim that the radio education plan would reduce 
teaching costs, would protect children from haz- 
ards of travel and from exposure to disease and 
would provide uniformity of instruction in the 
lower grades. 

Miss May Morris, of Kelmscott Manor, 
Lechlade, daughter of William Morris, poet and 
artist, who died on October 16, left to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford her Kelmscott estate and cer- 
tain furniture and effects and £3,000 for its 
maintenance, for a House of Rest for artists, 
men of letters, scholars and men of science, as 
a memorial of her father, directing that no 
modern innovations or improvements or instal- 
lations be made to the house in view of its age 
and its historic interest as the home of the late 
William Morris “as it is in the same condition 
as when he left it.” 


Lorp De La Warr, president of the British 
Board of Education, speaking at a luncheon at- 
tended by delegates of the World Congress on 
Leisure Time and Recreation, announced that he 
had obtained from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer another £1,600,000 for the furtherance 
of physical training and recreation in Great 
Britain. 

EuGENE A. Pav.in, S.M., inspector of schools 
of the department of secondary schools of the 
National Catholic Education Association, 
writes: “The Society of Mary has been invited 
by a committee of Peruvian laymen, under the 
leadership of Sefor Carlos Alvarez Calderon, 
to open an English-speaking school in Lima. 
The sisters, servants of the Immaculate Heart, 
from Immaculata, Pa., have been in Peru since 
1922, and are conducting flourishing English- 
speaking schools for girls at Miraflores and at 
Calloa, suburbs of Lima. The Reverend Ber 
nard Bloemker, S.M., accompanied by three 
brothers, will shortly leave to open an English- 
speaking school for boys at Miraflores in April. 
All branches will be taught in English, except 
Peruvian history and geography, which must be 
taught by natives. The American Embassy, 
aware of the international importance of the 
new foundation, gave every assistance.” 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CELEBRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF HAVANA! 


Cuban Colleagues, Senior and Junior; Central 
and South American Fellow-Citizens—Amer- 
cans All: 

Rarsep for the moment by accident of courtesy 
to the role of spokesman for the university dele- 
cates from the United States, I salute the Uni- 
versity of Havana with thanks for this gracious 


occasion. 

It is fitting that we are gathered in this lovely 
culf-girt isle in the name of the American mu- 
nicipalities. For it is eity-dwelling which raises 
to the perspective of tolerance our bonds of citi- 
zenship : eities are places where we must live with 
people whether we like them or not. This ex- 
ternal restraint imposes an inner discipline which 
has as its finished product the civilized man. 
Though the outer edifice of civilization sway to- 
day toward savagery under the winds of passion, 
our cities must remain oases against the desert 
It is fitting that we are gathered here in 
the name of eities. 

Doubly fitting indeed it is that we meet at the 
university, the citadel of culture within the oasis 
municipal. Coming from the young University 
of Chieago, I salute with the modesty of a fresh- 
man this venerable senior, the University of 
Havana. You arose in the Age of Reason and 
did your splendid share to reflect the sunlight of 
thought throughout the nineteenth century, a 
period when western man strove valiantly and 
tora while not without suecess to embody ration- 
ality in all human institutions. We rose at the 
end of that century. Our two institutions may 
therefore typify in the Americas the brilliant 
dawn and the wistful twilight of thought’s 
golden age. 

We may as well be frank with one another, 
we university men. We are to-day jostled out 
ol complaceney, if not indeed out of place, by 
those who boastfully think with their blood— 
thinking bloody thoughts. We are erowded by 
those who raise other glands to eminence above 
the cerebrum, eerebrating as a result once again 
the horrible heresy that to act regardless is more 
important than to understand. Between the 
‘urges of such multiple passions, we stand our 
In the name of liberty 


sands. 


ground as best we may. 


November 16, 1938. 


our free western universities seek to harmonize 
the will to power and the will to perfection in 
the quest for knowledge and generosity. This 
high ground we shall stand the better, if we 
stand it together. Whatever gestures of amity 
we may make, whatever interchanges we may be 
able to arrange, is well—is well in a world so 
woefully ill. 

Did we labor in a cause less worthy we might 
well despair of success. But in the cause of 
culture we dare not despair. There is no refuge 
for those who retreat from reason. As our 
North American poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
has said: 

Better it is than gems or gold, 

And oh! it cannot die; 
But thought will glow when the sun grows cold, 
And mix with deity. 

From the dead ashes of audacious desperation, 
if worst comes to worst, our phoenix of the spirit 
will rise to a life renewed from this and every 
threatened holocaust. In the name of the cities 
we came to Havana; in the hope of the univer- 
sity we shall leave Havana. Here now we stand 
at this secular but sacred altar of your magnifi- 
cent market-place of thought. Here we stand 
and dedicate ourselves together for the long, long 
pull. Unterrified by gathering darkness, we face 
the dawning future and yearn for light; we ery 
for light; we work for light. If Reason be dead, 
long live reason! 

University men of the Americas, let this reso- 
lute whisper move along our front and fortify 
our phalanx: We stand together; and, standing 
together, we budge mankind toward the light! 

T. V. Smiru 

PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO; 

CONGRESSMAN-AT-LARGE FROM ILLINOIS 


SOME COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS AND STUDIES 

A UNIVERSITY is largely known by the students 
it produces. And students are usually developed 
in direct proportion to the advantages and oppor- 
tunities which they are offered by institutions of 
higher learning. Some few students, however, 
learn in spite of the universities, while others, of 
course, never do learn to take advantage of their 
college opportunities. As H. C. Whitwer puts it, 
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college-bred sometimes refers to something that 
requires a fearful amount of dough, is seldom 
self-raising and usually proves to be nothing 
more nor less than a four-year loaf. And some 
one might add that graduation, which follows, is 
often the coming out of a lot of intellectual 
debutants. 

To-day, more than ever, the universities are 
fed by public-school disgorgements of every type 
of human being known to medicine and psy- 
chiatry. These individuals are either dumped 
into the university intellectual hopper willy-nilly 
or they are experimented upon until neither the 
student nor the teacher knows what the results 
will be. It would appear that educational theory, 
especially freshmen, has _ about 
reached its absurd limit. At least half of the 
so-called educated people in this country are still 
The sooner the round 


concerning 


in the wr6ng jobs in life. 
pegs have been assigned round holes, instead of 
being made to conform to square holes, the better 
for all concerned. Educators should remember 
Will Rogers’s remark: “Everyone is ignorant, 
only on different subjects.” The sooner educa- 
tors find where ignorance lies and remedy it, the 
better. Can there be any higher aim in educa- 
tion? 

Some institutions are again treating freshmen 
as human beings rather than as guinea pigs, and 
are recognizing that many are not destined to 
get far along the road to higher education. The 
best teachers are given freshman classes, the 
most inspiring faculty members are placed in 
direct contact with entering lower-classmen, the 
advisers are actually taking time to advise 
thoughtfully and helpfully, and the courses are 
being made valuable and interesting with illus- 
trated lectures, pertinent pointers for practical 
application to life, and seriously prepared 
guides. 

Too much of administrators’ time has been 
wasted in debating the relative merit of large or 
small classes. The size in many subjects makes 
little difference except as an inspirational incen- 
The secret of effective 
teaching usually lies in the personal relations 
between the person taught and the teacher. In- 
formal instruction may be better or worse than 
formal instruction depending on the teacher. 
The less said about the size of classes the better, 
and certainly the number of students a faculty 


tive for the instructor. 
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member has should never be the criterion for 
salary advancement or academic promotion, 
Some subjects are popular and some are not, de- 
pending upon many factors other than the lec- 
turer. 

The system of majors and minors as practiced 
in some institutions is extremely ineffective. The 
idea is based upon the misconception that the 
faculty knows better than the student what js 
good for him. And such narrowmindedness and 
dogmatism can only be found among college 
and university faculties. Who in everyday life 
would dare to tell a stranger for what life work 
he should prepare himself? Does inspiration 
come from such a conception? Nor ean the 
limited choice of electives be placed upon the 
basis of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. Are the minority to be ruined by conform- 
ity even in universities? Often student opinion 
is valuable in this connection, for there are times 
when their ideas should be consulted, rather than 
insulted, as is frequently the case. 

But on the campuses of large universities the 
faculty members only learn student opinions 
from the college paper, which is read by many 
faculty members either with supercilious super'- 
ority or disdainful amusement. Too often uni- 
versity faculties are intellectual as well as social 
snobs in their relations with their students, and 
they assume the attitude of Charles Darwin, who 
said, Omne nisi discipulos (“Heaven deliver us 
from pupils!’”’). 

One theoretical advantage of a university edu- 
eation from the student standpoint is the formu- 
lation of a philosophy of life at a time when such 
philosophies may do the most good or, perhaps, 
the least harm. But how few students find such 
help in the classroom? Rather in the discussion 
groups in the rooming-houses and fraternities are 
such inspirations found. 

So often one hears the statement from students 
that they are becoming satiated with theories and 
sugar-coated commonplaces which have no pra- 
tical value in life. Where else can intelligent 


people be found to submit so long to such insults 
to their intelligence than in some college and wi- 
versity classrooms? And how long will they 
stand for it? ' 

It is often alleged that the best part of a unl 
versity career is that spent outside the classroom 
in contact with fellow students. 


No more damn- 
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ing indictment has ever been made of an intellec- 
tual system than this—but some university 
authorities and faculties have lacked the wit to 
appreciate it. 

Most students learn the social amenities in 
fraternities, sororities, night clubs and elsewhere. 
Is there no place in the university curriculum 
where the social graces can be formulated and 
practiced? Why are so few students offered the 
opportunity to learn the fine art of home-making 
and to diseuss intimate problems concerning 
themselves ? 

Extra-eurricular activities seem to interest a 
ereater number of students than curriculum 
activities. Bands, orchestras and debating teams, 
once closely associated with obtaining an educa- 
tion, have receded into the background in some 
college communities, and sports of all kinds have 
come to the front to such an extent that scholar- 
ships are often awarded for ability to carry a 
ball across a goal line. Unfortunately, these dis- 
tracting influences have come to be considered the 
chief attractions when parents and young people 
seleet a college or university ‘which the latter 
should attend. 

What is wrong with instruction that results 
in such student “boners” in history as “a Mug- 
wump is a bird that sits on a fence with its mug 
on one side and its wump on the other”; or in 
economies as “the theory of exchange, as gen- 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE SCHOOLS 

THE probe by the Boston School Committee 
into alleged Communist activities in the public 
schools was highly unsatisfactory and replete 
with prejudice and polities. 

The controversy sprang up around the Amer- 
ivan Student Union whieh is allegedly recruiting 
high school students as well as recent graduates. 
Head Master Robert B. Masterson, of the Rox- 
bury Memorial High School, refused to allow a 
discussion elub, sponsored by one of the teachers, 
to use the school as a meeting place because of its 
connection with the Student Union, which the 
head master deemed Communistie. Friends of 
the club charged that he went further and coun- 
tenanced coereive measures to discourage stu- 
dents from participating in the elub’s activities 
i evening meetings outside the school. 


QUOTATIONS 
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erally understood, is not very well understood” ; 
or in geography as “the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea are connected by a sewage canal”; or in 
physies as “gravity, discovered by Isaac Walton, 
is chiefly noticed in the fall when the apples are 
falling off the trees”; or in English as “Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine, while his parents were traveling on the 
continent!” Apparently no absurdity is too 
extreme for a student hurrying to get through 
with an examination in order to rush to a social 
engagement. When unpalatable facts are poured 
into the students’ minds the only result can be 
a mental regurgitation which injures the intel- 
lectual well-being of every self-respecting person. 

But what education can be given the college 
or university student unless he brings a high 
type of mind to the classroom? This is still a 
perplexing problem, and it can only be answered 
by saying that teachers must strive to so teach 
that each student will acquire the secret for 
larger living and the enthusiasm necessary to 
earry on life’s work. Would that all students 
might remember with Hugh Walpole that “the 
whole secret of life is to be interested in one thing 
profoundly and in a thousand things well,” and 
the equally important aphorism of Pasteur that 
chance favors the prepared mind. 

A. Curtis WILGuS 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Monday night the School Committee, with 
Committeeman Joseph Lee alone dissenting, gave 
blanket approval to Mr. Masterson’s actions 
before it had listened to the report of the in- 
vestigator hired by the School Department to 
look into the matter. When the report was read 
later it did purport to exonerate Mr. Masterson, 
but the committee had already made up its mind. 
The report itself, which painted the American 
Student Union and all its friends red, was based 
on an inquiry so brief as to be patently super- 
ficial. 

The investigation had little to recommend it 
from the outset, but once undertaken it should 
have been carried through with the appearance, 
at least, of thoroughness and impartiality. 
School children do not enjoy all the civil liber- 
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ties which are accorded by law to their parents. 
They are, however, entitled to a good example 
in the observance of these liberties by their 
elders. The high-handed methods of the School 
Committee and its failure to consider the prob- 
lem of free speech which lies at the heart of all 
such controversies must be disillusioning to the 
children whom it claims to be protecting from 
un-American influences. 

Rather than hold star chamber trials of pink 
student clubs the Boston Committee might better 
follow the lead of Newton, which next Sunday 
will throw open its high school auditorium to a 
forum debate by Earl Browder, an avowed Com- 
munist, Lawrence Dennis, an avowed Fascist, and 
former Governor Ely, representing the demo- 
eratie point of view. That sort of free discus- 
sion will do more to impress youngsters with 
the real meaning of democracy than all the 
censorship the law permits. It will certainly be 
more edifying than the recent debates of the 
Boston School Committee. 

The City Council has now taken up the in- 
vestigation where the School Committee left off. 
We wish, though we dare not hope, that the 
council may profit by the committee’s bad ex- 
ample.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 

An unusually interesting diseussion of the 
topic, “Liberal Education in the 20th Century,” 
took place at St. Louis the other day under the 
auspices of the Harvard Club. The “regular” 
speakers were President Conant, of Harvard, 
three other members of the Harvard faculty 
and one member each of the faculties of Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Illinois and Iowa Universities. 
Four other speakers, all professional educators, 
volunteered “from the floor.” 

Condensing the topic of discussion to “What 
is a liberal education” would not be quite justi- 
fied, for most of the speakers apparently were 
especially interested in putting in a good word 
for the educational specialty with which they 
were chiefly concerned. The issue of the so- 
called “practical” versus the so-called “cultural” 
ideal did, however, receive attention. The di- 
vision was not on geographical lines. It was a 
Harvard teacher, Professor Howard E. Wilson, 
of the department of education, who asserted 
that “A liberal education must train one to earn 
a living—not just to hold a particular job, but 





to hold one’s own in our economie society . . , 
the 20th century common denominator is hy- 
manity itself . .. this calls for training in the 
social sciences.” 

The other side was championed by Professor 
Norman Foerster, of the University of Iowa, 
He declared that the so-called social sciences 
were not sciences at all, “except by the courtesy 
of wishful thinking.” Liberal education, he 
said, is concerned with teaching men to think, 
and with producing minds “not readily impul- 
sified, propaganda-proof,” the minds of men 
who can not be fooled. For such training he 
believed the natural sciences and the humanities 
(literature and classic languages) to be most 
valuable. 

President Conant, asked to sum up the dis- 
cussion, recognized merit in all of the sugges- 
tions, but agreed more thoroughly, he said, with 
Professor Foerster’s plea for the “unsocial sei- 
ences” than the opposite view of Professor 
Wilson. However, he held that “liberal educa- 
tion in this time and country must vary accord- 
ing to taleat and capacity and according to in- 
dividual objectives.” A less definitely expressed 
view of similar nature was that of Professor 
Frank L. Wright, of Washington University, 
who observed that liberal education “depends on 
who receives it and under what conditions.” 
Other speakers presented the claims of philoso- 
phy, of American history, the fine arts, re- 
ligion and extra-curricular activities. 

If any “common denominator” of the discus- 
sion is to be sought, it may, perhaps, be found 
in approval of a wide variety of college courses, 
a liberal policy of electives and careful atten- 
tion to the individual student with respect to 
his capacities, his inclinations and his prospecis. 
Perhaps modesty prevented any of the distin- 
guished debaters from recalling the historic re- 
mark that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other would be a college. 
But it is reassuring to remember that a teaching 
personnel of sterling quality will go far toward 
counteracting the effects of whatever conflict 0 
educational theory there may be.—The Spring- 
field Daily Republican, 


A BACKWARD STEP 


THE Board of Higher Edueation makes n° 
secret of the fact that some of its members urge 
the abolition of Townsend Harris Preparatory 
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School of the City College. And the reason? 
Not that the school has outlived its usefulness but 
that the four floors which it occupies in the ecol- 
lege’s Twenty-third Street building are wanted 
for the expansion of the School of Business. 

If Townsend Harris were merely one of many 
identical secondary schools scattered throughout 
the city its passing would involve little more than 
a distribution of its pupils. But, with the em- 
phasis now laid on vocational and business train- 
ing, it happens to be unique. It is the only high 
school in New York State organized to give a 
four-year academic course in three years; yet its 
scholastie standing is admittedly the highest of 
any publiely supported institution of its type. 
Ninety-five per cent. of its graduates enter col- 
lege, which is more than ean be said of the city’s 
other secondary schools. Moreover, it is the only 
city publie high school that offers pre-profes- 
sional training to aeademically inclined boys. 
These are so carefully chosen that only 30 per 
cent. of those who take the rigorous entrance ex- 


lege draws its students from every secondary 
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school, it is easy to understand why the gradu- 
ates of Townsend Harris constitute its intellee- 
tual backbone. Their teachers, selected for their 
known competence by the department heads of 
City College, are often appointed to professor- 
ships in the college itself. 

The discontinuance of such a school would be 
an educational calamity, all the more inexcusable 
because the Board of Higher Education would 
lose State money which is now received on ae- 
count of high school students and which would 
be sufficient to secure new quarters, and: because 
the city would be compelled to pay for secondary 
education lasting four years in other secondary 
institutions instead of the three 
needed. Though the city is financially hard 


years now 
pressed, it can ill afford to solve at the expense 
of Townsend Harris the problem presented by 
the City College’s cramped downtown quarters. 
The school had its own building for twenty-five 
years before it moved to its present rooms. It 
deserves a new one commensurate with its needs 
and its educational importance.—The New York 
Times. 


REPORTS 


AN ADVANCED DEGREE WITHOUT A 
THESIS 


ESTABLISHMENT at Columbia University of a 
new degree or certificate which would credit 
scholars with attaining the qualifications of a 
Ph.D. except for presentation of a dissertation 
based on actual research by the student is pro- 
posed by Dr. George B. Pegram, dean of the 
Faculties of Politieal Science, Philosophy and 
Pure Seienee, in his annual report to President 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

In granting such a degree, a definite level of 

holarship would be recognized, and advanced 


SE 


at 


tudy in graduate schools would become less arti- 
ial, according to Dean Pegram. “Too often a 
student, in order to get any adequate recognition 
of his substantial attainments beyond the master 
of arts degree, diverts himself from his real inter- 
ests, often at much cost in time and money, in 
order to work out something that ean pass as a 
Ph.D. dissertation,” he declares. 


The Board of Higher Edueation of the City of 


New York already gives, in certain matters of 
promotions of teachers, definite recognition to a 
teacher’s record of having passed the “orals” for 
the Ph.D. at Columbia, Dean Pegram points out. 
“In France and Holland, a student who, after 
what corresponds in this country to two or more 
years of graduate study, has passed subject ex- 
aminations of the same level as required for the 
doctor’s degree is given recognition and privi- 
leges, especially in the state educational system, 
though he has not a doctor’s degree,” he adds. 

If the attainment by the student of a stage of 
knowledge and understanding of his chosen subjects 
equivalent, except for the dissertation, to that de- 
sired for the recipient of the Ph.D. degree, were 
more clearly defined and attested by a certificate or 
even a degree, it might well be that boards of edu- 
cation, industrial and other employers, and the pub- 
lie generally would come to attach proper impor- 
tance to the qualifications of such students. 

It is obvious that a man may be a scholar of 
understanding and may become a teacher of power 
and influence or may succeed well in one of many 
scholarly occupations without ever having done the 
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special work of research for his dissertation that by 
the best practice distinguishes the attainment of a 
Ph.D. 


Dean Pegram asserts that the desire of the 
faculties at Columbia is to keep the general 
standard of the Ph.D. degree such that it will 
discourage those who “weakly say that a candi- 
date has worked long and faithfully and needs 
the degree, even if his dissertation is only a com- 
pilation of statistical facts that could have been 
gathered as well by any bright high-school 
graduate, with attached conclusions or opinions 
that can neither be proved nor disproved from 
the data. “It is our wish that the Ph.D. degree 
shall be a prize for those of proven breadth and 
depth of scholarship and of valid and original 
accomplishment in research or scholarly produc- 
tion,” he explains. 

There is need for a new system of examining 
each dissertation before it is submitted to the 
final examining committee, Dean Pegram says. 


One standard which every member of the Grad- 
uate Faculties would doubtless approve is that every 
dissertation should be examined and approved as to 
each of its chief features by those particular mem- 
bers of the university, regardless of department or 
faculty, who are by knowledge and experience best 
qualified to pass judgment in the field of that fea- 
ture of the dissertation. 

It is usually possible to have the best authorities 
sit on the final examining committees, with the re- 
sult that often dissertations are found to be unac- 
ceptable until after very substantial revision in im- 
portant, if not in the major, features. 


The cooperative educational testing of grad- 
uate students begun last fall by the graduate 
faculties of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Co- 
lumbia, with the support of the Carnegie Foun- 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FAM- 
ILY ECONOMIC STATUS AND SOME 
PERSONALITY TRAITS OF COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS 


WE are constantly learning more about the 
effects of environment on personality. Yet psy- 
chologists tend to overlook the economic forces 
which determine important characteristics of an 


individual’s environment. This study attempts 


to discover how personality traits of college stu- 
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dation, is to be continued in these universities, 
Dean Pegram continues. 

A total of 1,457 graduate students were tested: 
1,085 men and 372 women. Of these, 796, more 
than half the total, were at Columbia: 475 men and 
321 women. 

The test is designed to show the general range 
and degree of knowledge acquired and availably re- 
tained by the student, as the result of his under- 
graduate studies, his own reading, and his indepen- 
dent inquiries. The examination is divided into 
seven parts for scoring: verbal, aptitude, mathe- 
matics, social studies, literature and fine arts, phys- 
ical sciences, biological sciences, and foreign lan- 
guages. 

The scores have been of value in the dean’s office, 
in the Office of University Admissions and in some 
of the departments on account of their inaications 
of special abilities or weaknesses of students. 


Dean Pegram stresses the need for attaining 
the highest standards in sustaining and improv- 
ing the quality of the membership of the fae- 
ulties themselves. He calls attention to the fact 
that the practice of regarding vacated or newly 
created positions as opportunities for routine 
promotion or for rewarding long service often 
leads to impoverishment instead of enrichment 
and cites a report by the Columbia committee 
on the degree of doctor of philosophy appointed 
by Dr. Butler in 1936. 

“Promotions to professorships should be ac- 
knowledgments of proved ability and recognized 
distinction,” the report states. “It is the busi- 
ness of universities to seek diligently and im- 
partially for the best possible men to conserve 
their resources to that end. Rarely does any 
case of appointment stand by itself. More often 
each has general university bearings and involves 
care that available funds are not dissipated.” 





dents are affected by the economic status of their 
families. 

The subjects were 120 students of a large 
metropolitan college whose families ranged from 
relief status to comfortable means. Two ques- 
tionnaires were used—the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and a list of sixty questions designed 
to get information of three sorts: (1) Economic 
status of the student’s family, as shown by 
amount of family income, losses during the de- 
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pression, Whether family on relief, whether chief 
wage-earner unemployed, whether one or more 
children had to quit school to work, ete. (30 
questions). (2) Existence or non-existence of 
certain attitudes of worry, shame, inferiority or 
insecurity which might conceivably grow out of 
the economie situation. (15 questions). (3) 
Nature of attitudes toward national economic 
issues, such as inequality of wealth, communism, 
capitalism, the CIO, ete. (15 questions). These 
60 items were selected by three judges from a 
much longer list of suggested questions. 

Both questionnaires were given anonymously, 
the only mark of identification being a code 
number or symbol chosen by the student and 
placed on both tests. The anonymity naturally 
precluded validation of the scales, but accurate 
data of such a personal nature would have been 
diffieult to obtain by other means. High reli- 
ability has been established for the Bernreuter 
Inventory; for the other scale, it was as follows 
(split-half method, uncorrected): family eco- 
nomic status .75, attitudes of worry, ete., .67, 
economic attitudes .64. 

Students from the lowest income group were 
found to be more unstable emotionally, more 
introverted, more self-conscious and less social 
than students from the highest income group. 
This was shown by a comparison of the Bern- 
reuter seores of the highest and lowest 10 per 
cent. of students on the family income scale. 
The differences between the averages of the two 
groups were more than 20 percentile points on 
the BIN, B3I, F1C and F28 seales of Bern- 
reuter. 

This finding is in substantial agreement with 
the results reported by two other investigators. 
Stagner found in a study of “Economic Status 
and Personality” that economically under-privi- 
leged students showed greater tendencies toward 
nervous instability, introversion, inferiority and 
seclusiveness than those from wealthier fami- 
lies.’ In a study entitled “Economie Security 
and Children’s Attitudes to Parents,” Meltzer 
reported that “Eeonomie insecurity makes for, 
or is very closely associated with, emotional inse- 
curity.”* However, the methods used in these 

'R. Stagner, School and Society, 42: 551-2, 
Vetober 19, 1935. 


; ? H. Meltzer, Am. Jour. Orthopsychiatry, 6: 
290-608, October, 1936. 
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investigations did not permit the calculation of 
correlation coefficients which would show the 
degree of relationship between personality traits 
and economic status. 

In the study described here, the following co- 
efficients of correlation were found between the 
parts of the Bernreuter Inventory and the scale 
on family economic status: 


B1N—Neurotic tendency 16 +.06 
B2S—Self-sufficiency . .015 + .06 
B3I—Introversion-extroversion 16 +.06 
B4D—Dominance-submission -.10 +.062 
F1C—Self-consciousness 17 +.06 
F2S—Sociability 16 +.06 


These figures show the relationship between 
personality variables and economic status to be 
much less close and direct than might be sus- 
pected from a comparison of subjects found at 
the extremes of a distribution. Obviously the 
correlation between any part of the Bernreuter 
Inventory and the family income scale is so low 
as to be quite valueless for predictive purposes. 
It may, however, be of significance that all the 
coefficients are in the same direction (with the 
exception of B28, which is practically zero.) 
That is to say, the figures do show a slight 
tendency for college students from economically 
unfavored families to conform to a personality 
pattern which is emotionally unstable, submis- 
sive, self-conscious with feelings of inferiority 
and lacking in sociability. 

The second part of the income and attitude 
scale sought to discover whether certain attitudes 
commonly thought to be associated with inade- 
quate economic status actually are so related. 
Examples of the questions are: 


Have you worried about the extent or regularity 
of your family income? 

Have you been ashamed that you could not afford 
to dress as well as some of your friends? 

Does the type of house or neighborhood in which 
you live make you feel inferior to the people with 
whom you associate? 

Have you felt that family responsibilities may 
force you to postpone marriage? 


The correlation between inadequate family 
economic status and existence of these attitudes 
was found to be .70+.032. Such worries, feel- 
ings of shame, insecurity and inferiority seem 
to be indicators of that slight tendency toward 
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personality disorganization which is associated 
with low family income. 

The correlation between family economic status 
and radical or “leftist” economic attitudes, as 
shown on the third part of the income and atti- 
tude scale, was found to be .30+.057. Appar- 
ently a bad family economic situation is only one 
of many factors producing radicalism in college 
students. 

To give a better idea of the nature and distri- 
bution of the responses of our group of subjects, 
a few examples are given below: 


1. Total family earnings: 
Under $1,000 . 
$1,000-— 2,000 
$2,000- 3,500 .......... . 40 per cent. 
$3,500 and over .. 28 per cent. 

2. Has it been necessary for you to work while 

going to school? 
Always or frequently .. 
Sometimes or seldom ... 31 per cent. 
Never . 19 per cent. 

3. Were family savings which would have put 

you through college lost during depression? 

40 per cent. 

12 per cent. 


4 per cent. 
28 per cent. 


50 per cent. 


Yes sisted 
CE cance 


No satecanpos sie sedodtosceesstroneosionecsises aR TR a 


ATTITUDES RELATED TO ECONOMIC SITUATION 


1. Have you worried about the extent or regu- 
larity of your family income? 

Always or frequently 26 per cent. 
Sometimes or seldom 48 per cent. 
Never 26 per cent. 

2. Have you been ashamed that you could not 
afford to dress as well as some of your 
friends? 

Always or frequently 
Sometimes or seldom 48 per cent. 
Never 46 per cent. 

3. Do you think the quality of your school work 
has been adversely affected by the economic 
problems of your family? 

Yes 30 per cent. 
In doubt 13 per cent. 
No = . 57 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD NATIONAL ECONOMIC ISSUES 
1. Would you say that your interests and sym- 
pathies are with the working class? 
Yes 66 per cent. 
In doubt 27 per cent. 
No 7 per cent. 
2. Do you think the CIO is a dangerous or 
radical organization ? 
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i . 24 per cent. 

In doubt . 35 per cent. 

No ' 41 per cent. 

Do you omealiden that the adoption of the 
Russian system here would solve the prob- 
lems and remedy the evils of American 
society ? 

4 per cent. 

In aout 10 per cent. 
No . ees . 86 per cent. 
’ a you  neie: veel a radical, liberal 

or conservative? 
Radical 
Liberal 
Conservative ... 


62 per cent. 
. 31 per cent. 


To summarize, the study revealed no striking 
relationship between the family economic status 
of students and their personality traits. How- 
ever, a consistent group of small correlation ¢o- 
efficients reveals that economically under-privi- 
leged students tend slightly toward the mal- 
adjusted personality pattern, have a number of 
worries and feelings of insecurity growing out 
of their economic condition and tend to have 
liberal or mildly radical attitudes on national 
economic questions. 
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